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WALKS IN THE WHEATFIELDS. 


VERY day something new 
is introduced into farm- 
ing, and yet the old things 
are not driven out. Every 
one knows that steam is 
now used on the farm for 
ploughing and threshing 
and working machinery 

at the farmstead, and one would have thought 

that by this time it would have superseded 

all other motive powers. Yet this very day I 

counted twenty great cart-horses at work in 

one ploughed field. They were all in pairs, 
harnessed to harrows, rollers, and ploughs, 
and out of the twenty, nineteen were dark- 
coloured. Huge great horses, broad of limb, 
standing high up above the level surface of 
the open field, great towers of strength, 
almost prehistoric in their massiveness. 

Enough of them to drag a great cannon up 

into a battery on the heights. The day 

before, passing the same farm—it was Sunday 

—a great bay cart-horse mare standing 

contentedly in a corner of the yard looked 

round to see who it was going by, and the 
sun shone on the glossy hair, smooth as if 
it had been brushed, the long black mane 
hung over the arching neck, the large dark 
eyes looked at us so quietly—a real English 
picture. The black funnel of the steam- 
engine has not driven the beautiful cart- 
horses out of the fields. They have been 
there for centuries and there they stay ; the 
notched, broad wheel of the steam-plough 
has but just begun to leave its trail on the 
earth. New things come, but the old do 
not go away. One life is but a summer's 
day compared with the long cycle of years 
of agriculture, and yet it seems that a whole 
storm, as it were, of innovations has burst 
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upon the fields even since I can recollect, 
and, as years go, I am still in the green leaf. 
The labouring men used to tell me how they 
went reaping, for although you may see 
what is called reaping still going on at 
harvest-time, it is not reaping. True reap- 
ing is done with a hook alone and the hand, 
all the present reaping is “ vagging,” with a 
hook in one hand and a bent stick in the 
other, and instead of drawing the hook to 
wards him and cutting it, the reaper chops 
at the straw as he might at an enemy. 
Then came the reaping-machines that simply 
cut the wheat, and left it lying flat on the 
ground, which were constantly altered and 
improved. Now there are the wire and 
string binders, that not only cut the corn, 
but gather it together and bind it in sheaves, 
a vast saving in labour. Still the reaping- 
hook endures and is used on all small farms, 
and to some extent on large qnes, to round 
off the work of the machine ; the new things 
come but the old still remains. In itself, 
the reaping-hook is an enlarged sickle, and 
the sickle was in use in Roman times, and 
no man knows how long before that. With 
it the reaper cut off the ears of the wheat, 
only leaving the tall straw standing, much as 
if it had been a pruning-knife. It is the 
oldest of old implements—very likely it was 
made of a chip of flint at first, and then of 
bronze, and then of steel, and now at 
Sheffield or Birmingham in its enlarged form 
of the “vagging” hook. In the hand of 
Ceres it was the very symbol of agriculture, 
and that was a goodly time ago. At this 
hour they say the sickle is still used in 
several parts of England where the object is 
more to get the straw than the ear. 

On the broad page of some ancient illumi- 
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nated manuscript, centuries old, you may 
see the churl, or farmer’s man, knocking 
away with his flail at the grain on the 
threshing-floor. The knock, knocking of 
the flail went on through the reigns of how 
many kings and queens I do not know, they 
are all forgotten, God wot, down to the edge 
of our own times. The good old days when 
there was snow at Christmas, and fairs were 
held and pamphlets printed on the frozen 
Thames, when comets were understood as 
fate, and when the corn laws starved half 
England—those were the times of the flail. 
Every barn, and there were then barns on 
every farm, think of the number, had its 
threshing-floor opposite the great open doors, 
and all the dread winter through the flail 
resounded. Men looked upon it as their 
most cherished privilege to get that employ- 
ment in the bitter dark hours of the hungry 
months. It was life itself to them: to 
stand there swinging that heavy bit of wood 
all day meant meat and drink, or rather 
cheese and drink, for themselves and 
families. It was a post as valued as a civil 
list pension nowadays, for you see there 
were crowds of men in these corn villages, 
but only a few of them could get barns to 
snop away in. 

The flail is made of two stout staves of 
wood jointed with leather. They had fails 
of harder make than that, harder than the 
iron flails used in the wars of old times, i.e. 
Hunger, Necessity, Fate, to beat them on 
the back, and thresh them on the floor 
of the earth. The corn laws are gone, half 
the barns are gone, our granaries now are 
afloat, steam threshes our ricks—in a few 
days doing what used to take months, and 
you would think that this simple implement 
would have disappeared for ever. Instead 
of which flails are still in use on small 
farms—which it is now the cry to multiply 

for knocking out little quantities of grain 
for feeding purposes. The gleaners used to 
use them to thresh out their collections. 
There would be no difficulty in getting a 
flail if anybody had a mind to make a 
museum of such things, and if the force of 
modern ideas should succeed in dividing the 
land among small occupiers, the flail will 
become as common as ever. 

There was an old waggon shown at the 
Royal Agricultural Show in London said to 
be two hundred years old, probably it had 
had so many new wheels, and shafts, and 
sides, as to have physiologically changed its 
constitution—still there were waggons in 
those days, and there are waggons now. 
Express trains go by in a great hurry—the 
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slow waggons gather up the warm hay and 
the yellow wheat just as they did hundreds 
of years since. The broad-browed oxen 
guided by the ancient goad draw the old 
wooden plough over the slopes of the Downs, 
though the telegraph wires are in sight. 
You may see men sowing broadcast just as 
they did a thousand years ago on the broad 
English acres. Yet the light iron plough, 
and the heavy drill with its four horses, the 
steam-plough, winnowing machines, root- 
pulpers, are manufactured and cast out into the 
fields, and machinery, machinery, machinery, 
still increases. 

If I were a painter I should like to paint 
all this ; I should like to paint a great steam- 
ploughing engine and its vast wheels, with its 
sweep of smoke sometimes drifting low over 
the fallow, sometimes rising into the air in 
regular shape, like the pine-tree of Pliny over 
Pompeii’s volcano. A wonderful effect it 
has in the still air ; sweet white violets in a 
corner by the hedge still there in all their 
beauty. For I think that the immense 
realism of the iron wheels makes the violet 
yet more lovely; the more they try to 
drive out nature with a fork the more she 
returns, and the soul clings the stronger to 
the wild flowers. I should like to paint 
the lessening square of the wheatfield, the 
reaping-machine continually cutting the 
square smaller, as if it traversed the Greek 
fret. People of the easel would not find it 
easy to depict the half-green, half-made hay 
floating in the air behind a _ hay-making 
machine. Sunlight falls on the modern 
implements just the same as on the old 
wooden plough and the oxen. To be true, 
pictures of our fields should have them both, 
instead of which, all the present things are 
usually omitted, and we are presented with 
landscapes that might date from the first 
George. Turner painted the railway-train 
and made it at once ideal, poetical, and 
classical. His Rain, Steam, and Speed, which 
displays a modern subject, is a most wonderful 
picture. If a man chose his hour rightly, 
the steam-plough under certain atmospheric 
conditions would give him as good a subject 
as a Great-Western train. He who has got 
the sense of beauty in his eye can find it in 
things as they really are, and needs no 
stagey time of artificial pastorals to furnish 
him with a sham nature. Idealise to the 
full, but idealise the real, else the picture is 
a sham. 

All the old things remain on the farm, but 
the village is driven out—the village that 
used to come as one man to the reaping. 
Machinery has not altered the earth, but it 
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has altered the conditions of men’s lives, and 
as work decreases, so men decrease. Some 
go to the cities, some emigrate ; the young 
men drift away and there is none of that 
home life that there used to be. They are 
going to try to re-settle our land by altering 
the laws. Most certainly the laws ought to 
be altered, and must be altered, still it is 
evident to any one of dispassionate thought, 
while such immense quantities of gold are 
sent away from us, profit cannot be made in 
farming either small or great. The crop is 
the same in either case, and if there is no 





this was that once. The British bull-dog 
growled in his countenance—very likely 
pleasantness itself to those he knew, grim- 
ness itself to others. The sunlight fell full 
into the barn, the great doors wide open ; 
there were sacks on the other side of the 
door piled up imside, a heap of grain, and 
two men turning the winches of a winnowing 
machine. New hats but old faces. Could 
his great-great-grandfather have been dug 
up and set in that barn door he would 
have looked just the same, so would the 
sacks, and the wheat, and the sunshine. At 
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From a Drawing by P. Macnan. 


sale for the produce it matters very little 
whether you farm four acres or four 
hundred. 

New hats and jackets, but the same old 
faces. A stout old farmer sat at the side of 
his barn door on the hatch, leaning against 
the post. His body was as rotund as a full 
sack of wheat, his great chin and his great 
cheeks were full; a man very solidly set, as 
it were, and he eyed me, a stranger, as I 
passed down the lane, with mistrust and 
suspicion in every line of his face. Out of 
the hunting season a stranger might perhaps 
have been seen there once in six months, and 


the market-town, where the auctioneer’s 
hammer goes tap, tap, over bullocks and 
sheep, crowds of men gather together, 
farmers, and bailiffs, and shepherds, drovers 
and labourers, and their clothes are different, 
but there are the same old weather-beaten 
faces. Faces that you may see in the ancient 
illuminated manuscripts, in the realistic wood 
engravings of early printed books, in the 
etchings of last century, the same lines and 
expression. The earth has marked them all. 
In a modern country sketch or picture 
you would not find them, they would be 
smoothed away—drawing room faces, made 
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transparent, in attitudes like easy-limbed 
girls delicately proportioned. These are not 
country people. Country people are the 
same now in appearance as when. the old 
artists honestly drew them: sturdy and 
square, bulky and slow, no attitudes, no 
drawing-room grace, no Christmas card 
glossiness ; somewhat stiff of limb, with a 
distinct flavour of hay and straw about them, 
and no enamel. In the villages cottagers 
have no ideas, of tastefully disposing their 
mantles about their shoulders, or of dressing 
for the occasion. I do not know how to 
describe the form of a middle-aged cottage 
woman ona stormy day, with a large, greenish 
umbrella, a round bonnet, huge and enclosing 
all the head, back, and sides, like the vast 
helm of the knights, a sort of circular cloak, 
stout ankles well visible, and sometimes 
pattens ; the wearer inside all this decidedly 
bulky, and the whole apparatus coming along 
through mud and rain with great deliberation. 
Inside the round bonnet a ruddy, apple- 
cheeked face, just such a one as used to go 
to mass in Sir John the priest’s time, 
before the images were knocked out of the 
rood loft at the church there. The boys and 
girls play in the ditches till they go to school, 
and they play in the hedges and ditches every 
hour they can get out of school, and the 
moment their time is up they go to work 
among the hedges and ditches, and though 
they may have had to read standard authors 
at school, no sooner do they get among the 
furrows than they talk hedge and ditch 
language. They do not talk Pope, or Milton, 
or Addison; they “knaaws,” “they-be a- 
gwoin thur,” it’s a “geat,” and a “ vield,” 
and a “vurrow.” These are the old faces 
you see, the same old powers are at work to 
fashion them. Heavy, blind blows of the 
Wind, the Rain, Frost, and Heat, have 
beaten up their faces in rude repousée work. 
They have nails in their boots, but new hats 
on their heads; he who paints them aright 
should paint the old nailed boots but also the 
new hats and the Waltham watches. Why 
do they not read? All have been taught, 
and curious as the inconsistency may seem, 
they all value the privilege of being able to 
read and write, and yet they do not exercise 
it, except in a casual, random way. I for 
one, when the public schools began all through 
the rural districts, thought that at last the 
printing press was going to reach the country 
people. In a measure it has done so, but in 


a flickering, uncertain manner; they read 
odd bits which come drifting to their homes 
in irregular ways, just as people on the 
coast light their fires with fragments of 
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wreck, chance-thrown by the stormy spring- 
tides on the beach. So the fire of the mind 
in country places is fed with chips and 
splinters, and shapeless pieces that do not fit 
together, and no one sits down to read. I 
think I see two reasons why country people 
do not read, the first of which, thanks be to 
Allah, will endure for ever ; the second may 
perhaps disappear in time, when those who 
make books come to see what is wanted. 
First, nature has given them so much to 
read out of doors, such a vast and ever- 
changing picture-book, that white paper 
stained with black type indoors seems dry 
and without meaning. A barn-yard chan- 
ticleer and his family affords more matter 
than the best book ever written. -His coral 
red comb, his silvery scaled legs, his reddened 
feathers, and his fiery attitudes, his jolly 
crow, and all his ways—there’s an illustrated 
pamphlet, there’s a pictureblock-book for you 
in one creature only! Reckon his family, the 
tender little chicks, the enamelled eggs, the 
feeding every day, the roosting, the ever- 
present terror of the red wood-dog (as the 
gipsies call the fox) here’s a Chronicon 
Nurembergense with a thousand wood-cuts ; 
a whole history. This seems a very simple 
matter, and yet it is true that people become 
intensely absorbed in watching and living 
with such things. Add to these the veined 
elms, whose innumerable branches divide like 
the veins or the nerves of a physiological 
diagram, or like sprays of delicate sea-weed, 
slow turning from their winter outline to 
the soft green shading of summer; add to 
these the upspringing of the wheat and its 
slow coming to that maturity of gold which 
marks the fulness of the year; corisider, 
then, the incomparable beauty of the mowing 
grass. Now remember that they live among 
these things, and by daily iteration the 
dullest mind becomes wrapt up in and welded 
to them. Black type on white paper is but 
a flat surface after these. Secondly, the 
books and papers themselves, made and 
printed in such enormous quantities, do not 
touch a country mind. They have such a 
cityfied air. Very correct, very scientific, 
and extremely well edited, but thin in the 
matter. Something so stagey—you may see 
it, for instance, in the books for children 
introducing fairies, which fairies have short 
skirts and caper about exactly like a panto- 
mime among stage frogs and stage mush- 
rooms, and it is quite clear that the artist 
who drew them, and the author who wrote 
of them, actually drew their inspiration from 
the boards of a theatre. They have never 
dreamed among the cowslips of the real fields, 
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they have never watched the ways of the 
birds from under an oak. Children instinc- 
tively see that these toy-books are not 
natural, and do not care for them ; they may 
be illustrated in gold and colours, sumptuously 


got up and yet they are failures. Children 
do not take these to bed with them. I have 


seen this myself ; I bought so many books 
to please children, but could never do it till 
by chance some one sent a little American 
toy-book, The History of the Owl and his 
Little One, and the Maneuvres of the Fox. 
This had a little of the spirit of the woods 
in it, and was read and re-read for a year. 
Only the other day a lady was telling me 
much the same thing, how she had bought 
book after book but could never hit on any- 
thing to please her little boy, till at last she 
found an American publication, roughly 
illustrated, which he always had by him. 
It is very strange that the art of the old- 
fashioned book for children has gone over to 
New York, which seems to us the land of 
newness. 

For grown-up people the modern books 
which are sent out in such numbers, often 
very cheap, have likewise an artificial cityfied 
air so obviously got up and theatrical, such 
a mark of machinery on them, all stamped 
and chucked out by the thousand, that they 
have no attraction for a people who live 
with nature, and even in old age retain a 
certain childlike faith in honesty and genuine 
work. The reprints of good old authors, 
too, which may be had for a few pennies 
now, are so edited away that all the golden 
ring of the metal is clipped out of them. 
Overlaid with notes, and analyses, and critical 
exegesis, the original throb of the author’s 
heart has disappeared from these polished 
bones. Just to suggest the book that would 
please the country reader, look for a moment 
at those works which came into existence 
at the very first dawn of printing—those 
volumes with strongly drawn and Diirer- 
like illustrations, very rough, and without 
perspective, but whose meaning is at once 
understood, and which somehow convey what 
I may call a genuine impression. Any 
countryman would tell you at once that the 
illustrations of half the books of the present 
day are mere vamped-up shallowness, drawn 
from a city man’s mind in a city room by 
gaslight. You must consider that the country- 
man who lives out of doors, and always 
with nature, is, as regards his reading, very 
much in the same mental position as the 
people who lived four hundred years ago— 
in the days when costly and rare manu- 
scripts, few and far between, chained to the 
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desk, were just being superseded by printed 
books at a fifth the price, which could be 
actually bought and carried home. Till 
quite lately so few books have circulated in 
country places that they may be said to have 
been like these old manuscripts. The early 
printed books were simply the manuscripts 
printed, and that is why they remain to this 
day the finest specimens of typography, quite 
incomparable and not to be approached by 
present-day printers. The art of the scribe, 
elaborated through centuries, had reached a 
marvellous perfection ; the first printer copied 
them—the magic Fust actually sold his first 
books as manuscripts. Since printers have 
only copied printers, books have steadily 
declined in excellence. I have been obliged 
to use the outside to suggest the inside— 
country readers want that which is genuine, 
honest, and, in a word, really good; you 
cannot please them with vamped-up book 
making. Two books occur to me at this 
moment which would be greatly appreciated 
in every country home, from that of the 
peasant who has just begun to read to the 
houses of well-educated and well-to-do people, 
if they only knew of their existence and 
their contents, of course provided they were 
cheap enough, for country people have to be 
careful of their money nowadays. I allude 
to Darwin’s Climbing Plants and to his Earth 
Worms ; these are astonishing works of sin- 
gular patience and careful observation. The 
first gives most fascinating facts about such 
a common plant, for example, as the hedge 
bryony and the circular motion of its tendrils. 
Any farmer, for instance, will tell you that 
the hop-bine will insist upon going round the 
pole in one direction, and you cannot per- 
suade it togothe other. These circular move- 
ments seem almost to resemble’ those of the 
planets about their centre, all things down 
to the ether seem to have a rotatory motion ; 
and some foreign plants which he grew send 
their far extended tendrils round and round 
with so patent a movement, that you can see 
it hour by hour like the hand of a clock. 
Perhaps the little book on earth worms is 
a yet more wonderful achievement of this 
great genius, who had not only untiring 
patience to observe and verify, but also 
possessed imagination, and could thereby see 
the motive idea at work behind the facts. 
At first it has a repellent sound, but we 
quickly learn how clumsy and prejudiced 
have been our views of the despised worm 
thrown up by every ploughshare. 

1 have spoken of the veined elms and their 
thousand, thousand branches that divide like 
the nerves—from each of these nerves of 
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POPPIES. 
Engraved by R. Paterson. from a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 














HEDGE COMFORTS. 


From a Drawing by Dewey Bares. 


living wood there has fallen its breathing 
lungs of leaf. Where are these million 
leaves? By night the worm has drawn them 
into his gallery beneath the surface, and 
they have formed his food to again become 
the richest guano, to help the succulent 
growth of green grass and corn. Merely 
for profit alone, the profit of this digested 
food for plants, the agriculturist should 
preserve some trees that their leaves may 
thus be applied. The despised worm, the 
lowly worm, is actually so exquisitely organ- 
ised that the whole of its body is sensitive 
to light, and is as conscious of the ray as 
the pupil of your own eye. Here is great 


and good work like that of those classics, the 
manuscripts of which were the first to be 
copied by the early printers, and books like 
this would be well thumbed of the country 
reader. 

In a degree the interior of the country 
bears a certain resemblance to the state of 
Spain. Of that sunny land, travellers tell 
us the strangest inconsistencies of the people 
and natural products. It is an arid land, 
without verdure, nothing but prickly aloes 
and scattered orange-groves, mere dots in a 
sunburnt expanse. Silver and gold abound, 
and every other metal, yet none of the mines 
pay except the quicksilver. A rich soil is 
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uncultivated, and every natural advantage 
thrown away. There are railways, and 
engines, and telegraphs, and books, but the 
populace are still Spaniards, conservative in 
traditions, and wedded to old customs ; often 
nominaily Republican, but in fact of the 
ancient creeds and ways. Like this in lesser 
degree, everything among our green leaves 
and golden wheat is in a confused mixture, 
at once backwards and forwards, progressive 
and retrograde. Here is some of the best 
soil in the world, numerous natural advan- 
tages, close proximity to immense markets, 
such as London. There seem mines of gold 
and silver in every acre, yet there is a 
crushing poverty among the farmers, and 
exacting poverty among their dependents— 
the labourers. Every farm may be said to 
be within reach of railway communication, 
yet the producers know nothing of their 
customers. The country wishes new land 
laws to abolish the last vestiges of feudalism, 
and is beginning to unite against tithes, and 
in the same breath votes conservative and 
places a conservative government in office. 
It would break down the monopoly of the 
railways, and at the same time would like a 
monopoly of protection for itself. It has 
learned to read and does not buy books. 
Scien¢e has been shouted over the length 
and breadth of the land, and chemistry, and 
I know not what, called to the assistance of 
the farmer, and every day we aré drifting 
more and more backwards into the rule-of- 
thumb methods of our forefathers. No 
anarchy, happily—omitting that there is a 
strong resemblance to Spain. For an instance, 
in the daily papers it has become as common 
as possible to see an advertisement of farm- 
house apartments to let. Numbers of farm 
people look forward to their letting season in 
the same way as at the seaside and in 
London. This is an immense breach in the 
ancient, isolated manners of country life. 
The old farmers, and only a very little time 
ago, would as soon have thought of flying 
as of opening their doors to strangers, and 
indeed their rooms were scarcely furnished 
in a way to receive them. On the other 
hand, many farm-houses are empty altogether, 
and the land is untilled, because it cannot 
be let at any price, and lapsing backwards into 
barbarism. Everything used to be so fixed: 
there was a sort of caste of farmers. A 
man born in a farm-house never thought of 
anything else but farming, and waited and 
waited perhaps till he was grey, to get a 
farm ; now there are few who have such 
fixed ideas, they are ready to take a chance 
at home or abroad, Yet it is the same old 
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country, and with the new ways and science, 
and learning, and civilisation, it is as with 
the machinery, they are all sunk and lost in 
the firm old lines. It is all changed and 
just the same. What a clamour there used 
to be about the damage done by the hares 
and rabbits to the crops! By and by Par- 
liament said, ‘Shoot the hares and rabbits.” 
To work they went and demolished them, 
and now, lo! there is a feeling getting about 
that we don’t want to be rid of all the hares 
and rabbits. Hares are almost formed on 
purpose to be good sport, and make a jolly 
good dish, a pleasant addition to the cease- 
less round of mutton and beef, to which the 
dead level of civilisation reduces us. Coursing 
is capital, the harriers first-rate. Now every 
man who walks about the fields is more or less 
at heart a sportsman, and the farmer having 
got the right of the gun he is not unlikely to 
become to some extent a game preserver. 
When they could not get it they wanted to 
destroy it, now they have got it they want 
to keep it. The old feeling coming up again 
—the land reasserting itself, Spain you see 
—down with feudalism, but let us have the 
game. Look down the long list of hounds 
kept in England, not one of which could get 
a run were it not for the good-will of the 
farmers, and indeed of the labourers. Hunt- 
ing is a mimicry of the medieval chase, and 
this is the nineteenth century of the socialist, 
yet every man of the fields loves to hear the 
horn and the burst of the hounds. Never 
was shooting, for instance, carried to such 
perfection, perfect guns made with scientific 
accuracy, plans of campaign among the 
pheasants set out with diagrams as if there 
was going to be a Battle of Blenheim in the 
woods. To be a successful sportsman now- 
adays you must be a well-drilled veteran, 
never losing presence of mind, keeping your 
nerve under fire—flushes to the left of you, 
reports to the right of you, shot whistling 
from the second line—a hero amid the cease- 
less rattle of musketry and the “dun hot 
breath of war.” Of old time the knight 
had to go through a long course of instruc- 
tions. He had to acquire the manége of his 
steed, the use of the lance and sword, how 
to command a troop, and how to besiege a 
castle. ‘Till perfect in the arts of war and 
complete in the minutiz of falconry and all 
the terms of the chase, he could not take his 
place in the ranks of men. The English 





country gentleman who now holds something 
the same position socially as the knight, is 
not a sportsman till he can use the breech- 
loader with terrible effect at the pheasent- 
shoot, till he can wield the salmon-rod, or 
































BIRDSNESTING, 


From a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 


ride better than any Persian. Never were 
people—people in the widest sense—fonder 
of horses and dogs, and every kind of animal 
than at the present day. The town has 
gone out into the country, but the country 
has also penetrated the mind of the town. 
No sconer has a man made a little money in 


the city than away he rushes to the fields 
and rivers, and nothing would so deeply hurt 
the pride of the nouveaux riches as to in- 
sinuate that he was not quite fully imbued 
with the spirit and the knowledge of the 
country. If you told him he was ignorant 
of books he might take that as a compliment ; 
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if you suggested in a sidelong way that he 
did not understand horses he would never 
more be friends with you again. 

Nothing has died out, but everything has 
grown stronger that appertains to the land. 
Heraldry, for instance, and genealogy, county 
history—people don’t want to be sheriffs 
now, but they would very much like to be 
able to say one of their ancestors was sheriff 
so many centuries ago. The old crests, the 
old coats of arms, are more thought of than 
ever ; every fragment of antiquity valued. 
Almost everything old is of the country, 
either of the mansion or of the cottage ; old 
silver plate, and old china, and works of the 
old masters in the one, old books, old furni- 
ture, old clocks in the other. 

The sweet violets bloom afresh every spring 
on the mounds, the cowslips come, and the 
happy note of the cuckoo, the wild rose of 
midsummer, and the golden wheat of August. 
It is the same beautiful old country always 
new. Neither the iron engine nor the 
wooden plough alter it one iota, and the 
love of it rises as constantly in our hearts as 
the coming of the leaves. The wheat as it 
is moved from field to field, like a quarto 
folded four times, gives us in the mere 
rotation of crops a fresh garden every year. 
You have scented the beanfield and seen the 
slender heads of barley droop. The useful 
products of the field are themselves beautiful ; 
the sanfoin, the blue lucerne, the blood-red 
trifolium, the clear yellow. of the mustard, 
give more definite colours, and all these are 
the merely useful, and, in that sense, the 
plainest of growths. There are, then, the 
poppies, whose wild brilliance in July days 
> not surpassed by any hue of Spain. 
Wild charlock—a clear yellow—pink pim- 
pernels, pink streaked convolvulus, great 
white convolvulus, double-yellow toad flax, 
blue borage, broad rays of blue chicory, tall 
corn cockles, azure corn flowers, the great 
mallow, almost a bush, purple knapweed—I 
will make no further catalogue, but there 
are pages more of flowers, great and small, 
that grow at the edge of the plough, from 
the coltsfoot that starts out of the clumsy 
clod in spring to the white clematis. Of the 
broad surface of the golden wheat and its 
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glory I have already spoken, yet these flower- 
encircled acres, these beautiful fields of peace- 
ful wheat, are the battlefields of life. For 
these fertile acres the Romans built their 
cities and those villas whose mosaics and 
hypocausts are exposed by the plough, and 
formed straight roads like the radii of 
a wheel or the threads of a geometrical 
spider’s web. Thus like the spider the 
legions from their centre marched direct 
and quickly conquered. Next the Saxons, 
next the monk-slaying Danes, next the 
Normans, in chain-mail—one, two, three 
heavy blows—came to grasp these golden 
acres. Dearly the Normans loved them, 
they gripped them firmly and registered them 
in Domesday Book. They let not a hide 
escape them; they gripped also the mills 
that ground the corn, Do you think such 
blood would have been shed for barren 
wastes? No, it was to possess these harvest- 
laden fields. The wheatfields are the battle- 
fields of the world, If not so openly invaded 
as of old time the struggle between nations 
is still one for the ownership or for the control 
of corn. When Italy became a vineyard and 
could no more feed the armies, slowly power 
slipped away and the great empire of Rome 
split into many pieces. It has long been 
foreseen that if ever England is occupied 
with a great war the question of our corn 
supply, so largely derived from abroad, will 
become a weighty matter. Happy for us 
that we have wheat-growing colonies! As 
persons, each of us, in our voluntary or 
involuntary struggle for money, is really 
striving for those little grains of wheat that 
lie so lightly in the palm of the hand. Corn 
is coin and coin is corn, and whether it be a 
labourer in the field, who no sooner receives 
his weekly wage than he exchanges it for 
bread, or whether it be the financier in 
Lombard Street who loans millions, the 
object is really the same—wheat. Allends in 
the same: iron mines, coal mines, factories, 
furnaces, the counter, the desk—no one can 
live on iron, or coal, or cotton—the object 
is really sacks of wheat. Therefore, to the 


eye of the mind they are not sacks of wheat, 

but filled to the brim like those in the magic 

caves of the Arabian Nights, with gold. 
RIcHARD JEFFERIES. 
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Nie ff a\\ the brave captains that ever were seen, 
Appointed to fight by a king or a queen, 
By a king or a queen appointed to fight, 


Sure never a captain was like this brave knight. 


He pulled off his slippers and wrapper of silk, 
And, foaming as furious as whiskéd new milk, 
Says he to his lady, “ My lady, I'll go: 


My company calls me; you must not say no.” 
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With eyes all in tears says my lady, says she, 
“O cruel Sir Dilberry, do not kill me / 


For I never will leave thee, but cling round thy middle, 


And die in the arms of Sir Dilberry Diddle.” 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomsox. 
Said Diddle again to his lady, “My dear,” 
(And a white pocket-handkerchief wiped off a tear) 


“To fight for thy charms in the hottest of wars 


Will be joy! Thou art Venus.” Says she, “ Thou art Mars.” 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson. 


By a place I can’t mention, not knowing its name, 
At the head of his company Dilberry came, 
And the drums to the window call every eye 


To see the defence of the nation pass by. 
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Old Bible-faced women, through spectacles dim, 
With hemming and coughing, cried “Lord, it is him!” 
While boys and the girls, who more clearly could see, 


Cried, “Yonder’s Sir Dilberry Diddle—that’s he /” 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson. 


Of all the fair ladies that came to the show, 


Sir Diddle’s fair lady stood first in the row; 
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“Oh, how charming,”: says she, “he looks all in red: 


How he turns out his toes, how he holds up his head! 
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From a Drawing by Hvucu Tnomson. 


Do but see his cockade, and behold his dear gun, 
Which shines like a looking-glass held in the sun! 
Hear his word of command! ’tis so sweet, I am sure, 


Each time I am tempted to call out—encore !”’ 











““THEN HE, HANDING HER INTO HER COACH, STEPS IN AFTER.”’ 


From a Drawing by HuGcH THomson, 


The battle was over without any blows, 
The heroes unharness and strip off their clothes ; 
The dame gives her captain a sip of rose-water, 


Then he, handing her into her coach, steps in after. 


John’s orders are special to drive very slow, 


For fevers oft follow fatigues, we all know; 
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And prudently cautious, in Venus’s lap, 


Beneath her short apron, Mars takes a long nap. 
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From a Drawing by Hvucn THomson. 


He dreamt, Fame reports, that he cut all the throats 
Of the French as they landed in flat-bottomed boats. 
In his sleep if such dreadful destruction he makes, 


What havock, ye gods! we shall have when he wakes! 
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MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX.’' 


By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


CHAPTER IV. 


the following morning, 
Marzio left the house 
earlier than usual. Gian- 
battista had not finished 
his black coffee, and was 
not ina humour to make 
advances to his master, 
after the scene of the 
previous evening. So he did not move 
from the table when the chiseller left the 
room, nor did he make any remark upon the 
hour. The door that led to the stairs had 
hardly closed after Marzio, when Lucia put 
her head into the room where Gianbattista 
was seated. 

“ He is gone,” said the young man; “come 
in, we can talk a few minutes.” 

“ Tista,” began Lucia, coming forward and 
laying her fingers on his curly hair, “ what 
did all that mean last night? Have you 
understood ?”’ 

“Who understands that lunatic!” ex- 
claimed Gianbattista, passing his arm round 
the girl’s waist, and drawing herto him. “I 
only understand one thing, we must be 
married as soon as possible and be done with 
it. Is it not true, Lucia?” 

“T hope so,” answered his companion with 
a blush and a sigh. “ But I am so much 
afraid.”’ 

“Do not be afraid, leave it all to me, I 
will protect you, my darling,’ replied the 
young man, tapping his breast with the 
ready gesture of an Italian, as though to 
prove his courage. 

“Oh, I am sure of that! 
be managed ¢ 





But how can it 
Of course he cannot force me 


to marry Carnesecchi, as Uncle Paolo ex- 
plained to him. But he will try, and he is 
so bad!” 


“Let him try, let him try,” repeated 
Gianbattista. “I made a bargain with him 
last night after you had gone to bed. Do 
you know what I told him? I told him that 
I would stay with him, but that if you 
married any one but me, I would cut his 
throat ; Sor Marzio’s throat, do you wnder- 
stand?” 

“Oh, Tista!” cried Lucia. “ How did you 
ever have the courage to tell him such a 
thing? Besides, you know, you would not 
do it, would you?” 

“Do not trouble yourself, he saw I was in 
earnest, and he will think twice about it. 
Besides, he said yesterday that I might have 
you if I would take you away.” 

“A nice thing for a father to say of his 
daughter!” exclaimed the girl angrily. 
“And what did you answer him then, my 
love?” 

“Oh! I said that I had not the slightest 
objection to the proceeding. And then he 
tried to prove to me that we should starve 
without him, and then he swore at me like 
» Turk. What did it matter? He said I 
waschanged. By Diana! Any man would 
change, just for the sake of not being like 
him !”’ 

“ How do you mean that you are changed, 
dear t” asked Lucia anxiously. 

“Who knows? He said I fawned on Don 
Paolo like a dog, instead of hating the priests 
as I used to do. What do you think, love?” 

“1 think Uncle Paolo would laugh at the 
idea,” answered the girl, smiling herself, but 
rather sadly. “Iam afraid you are as bad 
as ever, in that way.” 

“Tam not bad, Lucia. I begin to think 
I like Don Paolo. He was splendid last 
night. Did you see how he stared your 
father out of countenance, and then turned 
him into a lamb with the order for the 


1 Copyright, 1887, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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crucifix? Don Paolo has a much stronger 
will than Sor Marzio, and a great deal more 
sense. He will make your father change his 
mind.” 

“Of course it would be for the better if 
we could be married without any objection, 
and I am very glad you are growing fond of 
Uncle Paolo. But I have seen it for some 
time. He is so good!” 

“Yes. That is the truth,’ answered 


Gianbattista in meditative tone. “He is 
too good. It is not natural. And then he 
has a way of making me feel it. Now, I 


would have strangled Sor Marzio last night 
if your uncle had not been there, but he 
prevented me. Of course he was right. 
Those people always are. But one hates to be 
set right by a priest. It is humiliating!” 

“ Well, it is better than not to be set right 
at all,” said Lucia. ‘“ You see, if you had 
strangled poor papa, it would have been 
dreadful! Oh, Tista, promise me that you will 
not do anything violent? Of course he is 
very unkind, I know. But it would be 
terrible if you were to be angry and hurt 
him. You will not, Tista? Tell me you will 
not?” 

“We shall see; we shall see, my love!” 

“You do not love me if you will not 
promise.” 

“ Oh, if that is all, my love, I will promise 
never to lay a finger on him until you are 
actually married to some one else. But 
then—” Gianbattista made the gesture 
which means driving the knife into an 
enemy. 

“Then you may do anything you please,” 
answered Lucia with a laugh. “He will 
never make me marry any one but you. 
You know that, my heart!” 

“In that case we ought to be married 
very soon,” argued the young man. “ We 
need not live here, you know. Indeed, it 
would be out of the question. We will take 
one of those pretty little places in the new 
quarter—” 

“That is so far away,” interrupted the 
girl. 

“ Yes, but there is the tramway, and there 
are omnibuses. It only takes a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“ But you would be so far from me all 
day, my love. I could not run into the 
studio at all hours, and you would not come 
home for dinner. Oh! I could not bear 
it!” 

“Very well, we will try and find some- 
thing near here,” said Gianbattista yielding 
the point. “We will get a little apartment 
near the Minerva, where there is sun.” 
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“ And we will have a terrace on the top 
of the house, with pots of carnations.” 

“ And red curtains on rings, that we can 
draw ; it is such a pretty light when the 
sun shines through them.” 

“And green wall paper with blue furni- 
ture,” suggested Lucia. “It is so gay.” 

“Or perhaps the furniture of the same 
colour as the paper—you know they have it 
so in all fashionable houses.” 

“ Well, if it is really the fashion, I suppose 
we must,” assented the girl rather regret- 
fully. 

“ Yes, it is the fashion, my heart, and you 
must have everything in the fashion. But 
I must be going,” added the young man, 
rising from his seat. 

“Already? It is early, Tista—” she 
hesitated. “Dear Tista,” she began again, 
her dark eyes resting anxiously on his face. 
“What will you say to him in the work- 
shop? You will tell him that I would rather 
die than marry Carnesecchi, that we are 
solemniy promised, that nothing shall part 
us! You will make him see reason, Tista, 
will you not? I cannot go to him, or I 
would; and mamma, poor mamma, is so 
afraid of him when he is in his humours. 
There are only you and Uncle Paolo to manage 
him, and after the way he insulted Uncle 
Paolo last night, it will be all the harder. 
Think of it, Tista, while you are at work, 
and bring me word when you come to dinner.” 

“Never fear, love,” replied Gianbattista 
confidently, “what else should I think of 
while I am hammering away all day. A 
little kiss, to give me courage.’ 

In a moment he was gone, and his quick 
step resounded on the stairs as he ran down, 
leaving Lucia at the door above, to catch the 
last good-bye he called up to her when he 
reached the bottom. His fresh voice came 
up to her mingled with the rattle of the 
lumbering carts in the street. She answered 
the cry and went in. 

Just then the sleepy Signora Pandolfi 
emerged from her chamber, clad in the in- 
evitable skirt and white cotton jacket, her 
heavy black hair coiled in an irregular mass 
on the top of her head, and held in place by 
hair-pins that seemed to be on the point of 
dropping out. 

“Ah, Lucia, my darling! Such a night 
as I have passed!” she moaned, sinking 
into a chair beside the table, on which the 
coffee-pot and the empty cups were still 
standing. “Such a night, my dear! I 
have not closed an eye. Iam sure it is the 
last judgment! And this scirocco, too, it is 


” 


enough to kill one! 
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“Courage, mamma,’ answered 


gaily. “Things are never so bad as they 
seem.” 
“Oh, that monster, that monster!” 


groaned the fat lady. ‘“ He would make an 
angel lose his patience! Imagine, my dear, 
he insists that you shall be married in a fort- 
night, and he has left me money to go and 
buy things for your outfit! Oh, dear! 
What are we to do? I shail go mad, my 
dear, and you will all have to take me to 
Santo Spirito! Oh, dear! Oh,dear! This 
scirocco |” 

“T think papa will go mad first,” said 
Lucia. “I never heard of such an insane 
proposition in my life. All in a moment too 
—I think I am to marry Tista—papa gets 
into a rage and—patatunfaie! a new hus- 
band—like a conjuror’s trick, such a 
comedy! I expected to see the door open at 
every minute, Pulcinella walk in and beat 
everybody with a blown bladder! But Uncle 
Paolo did quite as well.” 

“Oh, my head!” complained the Signora 
Pandolfi. “TI have not slept a wink!” 

“ And then it was shameful to see the way 
papa grew quiet and submissive when Uncle 
Paolo gave him the order for the crucifix! 
If it had been anybody but papa, I should 
have said that a miracle had been performed. 
But poor papa! No—the miracle of the 
soldi—that is the truth. I would like to 
catch sight of the saint who could work a 
miracle on papa! Capers, what a saint he 
would have to be!” 

“ Bacchus !” ejaculated Maria Luisa, “ San 
Filippo Neri would be nowhere! The Holy 
Father would have to make a saint on pur- 
pose to convert that monster! A saint who 
should have nothing else todo. Oh, how hot 
itis! My head is splitting. What are we 
to do, Lucia, my heart? Tell me a little what 
we are to do—two poor women—all alone— 
oh, dear !”’ 

“In the first place, it needs courage, 
mamma,” answered Lucia, “and a cup of 
coffee. It is still hot, and you have not had 
any—” 

“‘Coffee! Who thinks of coffee?” cried 
the Signora Pandolfi, taking the cup from her 
daughter’s hands, and drinking the liquid 
with more calmness than might have been 
anticipated. 

“That is right,” continued the girl. 
“ Drink, mamma, it will do you good. And 
then, and then—let me see. And then you 
must talk to Suntarella about the dinner. 
That old woman has no head—” 

“Dinner !”’ cried the mother, “ who thinks 
of dinner at such a time? And he left me 
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the money for the outfit, too! Lucia, my 
love, I have the fever—I will go to bed.” 

“Eh! Whatdo you suppose? That isa 
way out of all difficulties,” answered Lucia 
philosophically. 

“But you cannot go out alone—” 

“T will stay at home in that case.” 

“ And then he will come to dinner, and 
ask to see the things—” 

“There will be no things to show him,” 
returned the young girl. 

“Well? And then where should we be?” 
inquired the Signora Pandolfi. “I see him, 
my husband, coming back and finding that 
nothing has been done! He would tear his 
hair! He would kill us! He would bring 
his broomstick of a lawyer here to marry you 
this very afternoon, and what should we 
have gained then? It’ needs judgment, 
Lucia, my heart—judgment, judgment!” 
repeated the fat lady, tapping her forehead. 

“Eh! If you have not enough for two, 
mamma, I do not know what we shall do.” 

“At the same time, something must be 
done,” mused Maria Luisa. ‘My head is 
positively bursting! We might go out and 
buy half a dozen handkerchiefs, just to show 
him that we have begun. Do you think a few 
handkerchiefs would quiet him, my love? 
You could always use them afterwards 
dozen would be too many—” 

“ Bacchus!” exclaimed Lucia, “I have 
only one nose.” 

“It is a pity,” answered her mother 
rather irrelevantly. “ After all, handker- 
chiefs are the cheapest things, and if we 
spread them out, all six, on the green sofa, 
they will make a certain effect—these men! 
One must deceive them, my child.” 

“Suppose we did another thing,” began 
Lucia, looking out of the window. ‘ We 
might get some things—in earnest, good 
things. They will always do for the wedding 
with Tista. Meanwhile, papa will of course 
have to change his mind, and then it will be 
all right.” 

“What genius! ‘ cried the Signora Pan- 
dolfi. “Oh, Lucia! You have found it! 
And then we can just step into the work- 
shop on our way—that will reassure your 
father,” 

“Perhaps, after all, it would be better to 
go and tell him the truth,” said Lucia, begin- 
ning to walk slowly up and down the room. 
‘He must know it, sooner or later.” 

“Are you mad, Lucia?” exclaimed her 
mother, holding up her hands in _ horror. 
“Just think how he would act if you went 
and faced him!” 

“Then why not go and find Uncle Paolo?” 
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suggested the girl. “He will know what is 
best to be done, and will help us, you may be 
sure. Of course, he expected to see us before 
anything was done in the matter. But I 
am not afraid to face papa all alone. 
Besides, Tista is talking to him at this very 
minute. I told him all he was to say, and 
he has so much courage !” 

“T wish I had as much,” moaned the 
Signora Pandolfi, lapsing into hesitation. 

“Come, mamma, I will decide for you,” 
said Lucia. “We will go and find Uncle 
Paolo, and we will do exactly as he advises.” 

“ After all, that is best,” assented her 
mother, rising slowly from her seat. 

Half an hour later they left the house 
upon their errand, but they did not enter the 
workshop on their way. Indeed, if they had, 
they would have been surprised to find that 
Marzio was not there, and that Gianbattista 
was consequently not talking to him as 
Lucia had supposed. 

When Gianbattista reached the workshop, 
he was told that Marzio had only remained 
five minutes, and had gone away so soon as 
everybody was at work. He hesitated a 
moment, wondering whether he might not go 
home again and spend another hour in 
Lucia’s company ; but it was not possible to 
foretell whether Marzio would be absent 
during the whole morning, and Gianbattista 
decided to remain. Moreover, the peculiar 
smell of the studio brought with it the idea 
of work, and with the idea came the love of 
the art, not equal, perhaps, to the love of the 
woman, but more familiar from the force of 
habit. 

All men feel such impressions, and most 
of all those who follow a fixed calling, and 
are accustomed to do their work in a certain 
place every day. Théophile Gautier con- 
fessed in his latter days that he could not 
work except in the office of the Monitewr— 
elsewhere, he said, he missed the smell of the 
printers’ ink, which brought him ideas. 
Artists know well the effect of the atmo- 
sphere of the studio. Five minutes of that 
paint-laden air suffice to make the outer 
world a mere dream, and to recall the reality 
of work. There was an old dressing-gown 
to which Thackeray was attached as to a 
friend, and which he believed indispensable 
to composition. Balzac had his oval writing- 
room when he grew rich, and the cream white 
colour of the tapestries played a great part 
in his thoughts. The blacksmith loves the 
smoke of the forge and the fumes of hot iron 
on the anvil, and the chiseller’s fingers burn 
to handle the tools that are strewn on the 
wooden bench. 
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Gianbattista stood at the door of the 
studio, and had he been master instead of 
apprentice, he could not have resisted the 
desire to go to his place and take up the 
work he had left on the previous evening. 
In a few minutes he was hammering away 
as busily as though there were no such thing 
as marriage in the world, and nothing worth 
living for but the chiselling of beautiful 
arabesques on a silver ewer. His head was 
bent over his hands, his eyes followed intently 
the smallest movements of the tool he held, 
he forgot everything else, and became wholly 
absorbed in his occupation. 

Nevertheless, much of a chiseller’s work is 
mechanical, and as the smooth iron ran in 
and out of the tiny curves under the gentle 
tap of the hammer, the young man’s 
thoughts went back to the girl he had left at 
the top of the stairs a quarter of an hour 
earlier ; he thought of her, as he did daily, as 
his promised wife, and he fell to wondering 
when it would be, and how it would be. They 
often talked of the place in which they would 
live, as they had done that morning ; and as 
neither of them was very imaginative, there 
was a considerable similarity between the 
speculations they indulged in at one time and 
atanother. It was always to bea snug home, 
high up, with a terrace, pots of carnations, 
and red curtains, Their only difference of 
opinion concerned the colour of the walls and 
furniture. Like most Italians, they had very 
little sense of colour, and thought only of 
having everything gay, as they called it; 
that is to say, the upholstery was to be chosen 
of the most vivid hues, probably of those 
horrible tints known as aniline. Italians, as 
a rule, and especially those who belong to the 
same class as the Pandolfi family, have a 
strong dislike for the darker and softer 
tones. To them anything which is not vivid 
is sad, melancholy, and depressing to the 
senses. Gianbattista saw in his mind’s eye 
a little apartment after his own heart, and 
was happy in the idea. But, as he followed 
the train of thought, it led him to the com- 
parison of the home to which he proposed to 
take his wife with the one in which they now 
lived under her father’s roof, and suddenly 
the scene of the previous evening rose 
clearly in the young man’s imagination. 
He dropped his hammer and stared up at 
the grated windows. 

He went over the whole incident, and per- 
haps for the first time realised its true 
importance, and all the danger there might 
be in the future should Marzio attempt to 
pursue his plan to the end. Gianbattista 
had only once seen the lawyer whe was thus 
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suddenly thrust inio his place. He re- 
membered a thin, cadaverous man, in a long 
and gloomy black coat, but that was all. 
He did not recall his voice, nor the expres- 
sion of his face ; he had only seen him once, 
and had thought little enough of the meet- 
ing. It seemed altogether impossible, and 
beyond the bounds of anything rational, that 
this stranger should ever really be brought 
forward to be Lucia’s husband. 

For a moment the whole thing looked like 
an evil dream, and Gianbattista smiled as he 
looked down again at his work. Then the 
reality of the occurrence rose up again and 
confronted him stubbornly. He was not 
mistaken, Marzio had actually pronounced 
those words, and Don Paolo had sprung for- 
ward to prevent Gianbattista from attacking 
his master then and there. The young man 
looked at his work, holding his tools in his 
hands, but hesitating to lay the point of the 
chisel on the silver, as he hesitated to 
believe the evidence of hismemory. At that 
moment the door opened and Marzio entered 
the studio. He strode up to the table and 
took up the body of the ewer, which lay on 
its pad where he had left it the night before. 
He held it in his hands for a moment, and 
then, pushing the leather cushion towards 
Gianbattista, laid it down. 

“Finish it,” he said shortly; “I have 
something else to do.” 

The apprentice looked up in astonishment, 
as though he suspected that Marzio was 
jesting. 

“T am 
hesitation. 

“Tt makes no difference, finish it as best 
you can; I am sick of it, you will do it 
well enough. If it is bad, I will take the 
responsibility.” 

“Do you mean me really to finish it— 
altogether ¢”’ 

“Yes ; I tell you I have a great work on 
hand. I cannot waste my time over such toys 
as acanthus leaves and cherubs’ eyes!” He 
bent down and examined the thing carefully. 
“You had better lay aside the neck and take 
up the body just where I left it, Tista,” he 
continued. ‘“ The scirocco is in your favour. 
If it turns cold to-morrow the cement may 
shrink, and you will have to melt it out 
again.” 

Marzio spoke to him as though there had 
not been the least difference between them, 
as though Gianbatiista had not proposed 
to cut his throat the night before, as though 
he himself had not proposed to marry Car- 
nesecchi to Lucia. 

“Take my place,” he said. 


afraid—” he answered with 


“The cord is 
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the right length for you, as it is too short for 
me. Iam going to model.” 

Without more words Marzio went out, 
took a large and heavy slate from the corner, 
washed it carefully, and dried it with his 
handkerchief. Then he took a bowl full of 
twisted lengths of red wax, and with a couple 
of tools he sat down to his work. Gianbat- 
tista, having changed his seat, looked over the 
tools his master had been using with a 
workman’s keen glance, and, taking up his 
own hammer, attacked the task given him. 
For some time neither of the men spoke. 

“T have been to church,” remarked Marzio 
at last, as he softened a piece of wax between 
his fingers before laying it on the slate. The 
news was so astounding that Gianbattista 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“You need not be frightened,” answered 
the artist. ‘“ I only went to look at a picture. 
I shall go to a great many more churches 
before I have finished this piece of work. 
You ought to go to the churches and study, 
Tista. Everything is useful in our art— 
pictures, statues, mosaics, metal-work. Now 
I believe there is not a really good crucifix, 
nor a crucifixion, in Rome. It is strange, 
too, I have dreamed of one all my life.” 

Gianbattista did uot find any answer ready 
in reply to the statement. The words 
sounded so strangely in Marzio’s mouth this 
morning, that the apprentice was confused. 
And yet the two had often discussed the 
subject before. 

“You do not seem to believe me,” con- 
tinued Marzio quietly. “I assure you it is a 
fact. The other things of the kind are not 
much better either. Works of art, perhaps, 
but not satisfactory. Even Michael Angelo’s 
Pieta in Saint Peter’s does not please me. 
They say it did not please the people of his 
time either—he was too young to do any- 
thing of that sort—he was younger than 
you, Tista, only twenty-four years old, when 
he made that statue.” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Gianbattista, “I have 
heard you say so.” He bent over his work, 
wondering what his master meant by this 
declaration of taste. It seemed as though 
Marzio felt the awkwardness of the situation 
and was exerting himself to make conversa- 
tion. The idea was so strange that the 
apprentice could almost have laughed. 
Marzio continued to soften the wax between 
his fingers, and to lay the pieces of it on the 
slate, pressing them roughly into the shape 
of a figure. 

“ Has Paolo been here?” asked the master 
after another long pause. Gianbattista 
merely shook his head to express a negative. 
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“Then he will come,” continued Marzio. 
“ He will not leave me in peace all day, you 
may be sure.” 

“What should “he come for? 
comes,” said the young man. 

“ He will be afraid that I will have Lucia 
married before supper time. I know him— 
and he knows me.” 

“Tf he thinks that, he does not know you 
at all,” answered Gianbattista quietly. 

“Indeed?” exclaimed Marzio, raising his 
voice to the ironical tone he usually affected 
when any one contradicted him. “To day, 
to-morrow, or the next day, what does it 
matter? [ told you last night that I had 
made up my mind.” 

“And I told you that I had made up 
mine.” 

“Oh, yes—boy’s threats! I am not the 
man to be intimidated by that sort of thing. 
Look here, Tista, I am in earnest. I have 
considered this matter a long time; I have 
determined that 1 will not be browbeaten 
any longer by two women and a priest 
certainly not by you. If things go on as 
they are going, I shall soon not be master in 
my own house.” 

“You would be the only loser,” retorted 
Gianbattista. 

‘Have done with this, Tista!” exclaimed 
Marzio angrily. “I am tired of your miser- 
able jokes. You have gone over to the 
enemy, you are Paolo’s man, and if I tolerate 
you here any longer it is merely because I 
have taught you something, and you are 
worth your wages. As for the way I have 
treated you during all these years, I cannot 
imagine how I could have been such a fool. 
I should think anybody might see through 
your hypocritical ways.” 

“Goon,” said Gianbattista, calmly. “ You 
know our bargain of last night.” 

“Twill risk that. If I see any signs of 
your amiable temper I will have you ar- 
rested for threatening my life. I am not 
afraid of you, my boy, but I do not care to 
die just at present. You have all had your 
way long enough, I mean to have mine 
now.” 

“Let us talk reasonably, Sor Marzio. 
You say we have had our way. You talk 
as though you had been in slavery in 
your own house. I do not think that is 
the opinion of your wife, nor of your 
daughter. As for me, I have done nothing 
but execute your orders for years, and if I 
have learnt something, it has not been by 
trying to overrule you or by disregarding 
your advice. Two years ago, you almost 
suggested to me that I should marry Lucia. 


He never 
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Of course, I asked nothing better, and we 
agreed to wait until she was old enough. 
We discussed the matter a thousand times. 
We settled the details. I agreed to go on 
working for the same small wages instead 
of leaving you, as I might have done, to seek 
my fortune elsewhere. You see I am calm, 
I acknowledge that I was grateful to you 
for having taught me so much, and I am 
grateful still. You have just given me 
another proof of your confidence in putting 
this work into my hands to finish. I am 
grateful for that. Well, we have talked of 
the marriage often; I have lived in your 
house ; I have seen Lucia every day, for you 
have let us be together as much as we 
pleased ; the result is that I not only am 
more anxious to marry her than I was be- 
fore, I love her; I am not ashamed to say 
so. I know you laugh at women and say 
they are no better than monkeys with par- 
rots’ heads. I differ from you. Lucia is 
an angel, and I love her as she loves me. 
What happens? One day you take an un- 
reasonable dislike for me, without even 
warning me of the fact, and then, suddenly, 
last night, you come home and say she is 
to marry the Avvocato Gasparo Carnesecchi. 
Now, for a man who has taught me that 
there is no God but reason, all this strikes 
me as very unreasonable. Honestly, Sor 
Marzio, do you not think so yourself ?” 

Marzio looked at his apprentice and 
frowned, as though hesitating whether to 
lose his temper and launch into ‘the invec- 
tive style, or to answer Gianbattista reason- 
ably. Apparently he decided in favour of 
the more peaceable course. 

“Tt is unworthy of a man who follows 
reason to lose his self-control and indulge 
in vain threats,” he answered, assuming a 
grand didactic air. “ You attempt to argue 
with me. I will show you what argument 
really means, and whither it leads. Now 
answer me some questions, Tista, and I will 
prove that you are altogether in the wrong. 
When a man is devoted to a great and glo- 
rious cause, should he not do everything in 
his power to promote its success against 
those who oppose it” 

“* Undoubtedly,” assented Gianbattista. 

“And should not a man be willing to 
sacrifice his individual preferences in order 
to support and to further the great end of 
his life 1” 

“Bacchus! I believe it!” 

“Then how much the more easy must it 
be for a man to support his cause when 
there are no individual preferences in the 
way!” said Marzio triumphantly. “That 
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is true reason, my boy. That is the inevi- 
table logic of the great system.” 

“TI do not understand the allegory,” 
answered Gianbattista. 

“Tt is as simple as roasted chestnuts,” 
returned Marzio. “Even if I liked you, it 
would be my duty to prevent you from mar- 
rying Lucia. As I do not like you—you 
understand ¢”’ 

“T understand that,” replied the young 
man. ‘For some reason or other you hate 
me. But, apart from the individual pre- 
ferences, which you say it is your duty to 
overcome, I do not see why you are morally 
obliged to hinder our marriage, after having 
felt morally obliged to promote it?” 

* Because you are a traitor to the cause,” 
cried Marzio, with sudden fierceness. ‘“ Be- 
cause you are a friend of Paolo. Is not that 
enough ?”’ 

“Poor Don Paolo seems to stick in your 
throat,” observed Gianbattista. “I do not 
see what he has done, except that he pre- 
vented me from killing you last night !” 

“Paolo! Paolo is a snake, a venomous 
viper! It is his business, his only aim in 
life, to destroy my peace, to pervert my 
daughter from the wholesome views I have 
tried to teach her, to turn you aside from 
the narrow path of austere Italian virtue, to 
draw you away from following in the foot- 
steps of Brutus, of Cassius, of the great 
Romans, of me, your teacher and master ! 
That is all Paolo cares for, and it is enough 
—more than enough! And he shall pay me 
for his presumptuous interference, the 
villain !” 

Marzio’s voice sank into a hissing whisper 
as he bent over the wax he was twisting and 
pressing. Gianbattista glanced at his pale 
face, and inwardly wondered at the strange 
mixture of artistic genius, of bombastic 
rhetoric and relentless hatred, all combined 
in the strange man whom destiny had given 
him for a master. He wondered, too, how he 
had ever been able to admire the contrasts of 
virulence and weakness, of petty hatred and 
impossible aspirations which had of late re- 
vealed themselves to him in a new light. 
Have we not most of us assisted at the 
breaking of the Image of Baal, at the de- 
struction of an imaginary representative of 
an illogical ideal ? 

“Well, Sor Marzio,”’ said Gianbattista 
after a pause, “if I were to return to my 
worship of you and your principles—what 
would you dot Would you take me 
back to your friendship and give me your 
daughter ?”’ 

Marzio looked up suddenly, and stared at 
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the apprentice in surprise. But the fresh 
young face gave no sign. Gianbattista had 
spoken quietly, and was again intent upon 
his work. ) 

“ If you gave mea proof of your sincerity,” 
answered Marzio, in low tones, “I would do 
much for you. Yes, I would give you Lucia 
—and the business too, when I am too old 
to work. But it must be a serious proof— 
no child’s play.” 

“What do you call a serious proof? 
profession of faith 1” 

“ Yes—sealed with the red wax that is a 
little thicker than water,’ answered Marzio 
grimly, his eyes still fixed on Gianbattista’s 
face. 

“In blood,” said the young man calmly. 
“Whose blood would you like, Sor Marzio?” 

* Paolo’s !” 

The chiseller spoke in a scarcely audible 
whisper, and bent low over his slate, model- 
ling hard at the figures under his fingers. 

“I thought so,’ muttered Gianbattista 
between his teeth. Then he raised his voice 
a little and continued: “ And have you the 
courage, Sor Marzio, to sit there and bargain 
with me to kill your brother, bribing me 
with the offer of your daughter’s hand? 
Why do you not kill him yourself, since you 
talk of such things?” 

“Nonsense, my dear Tista—I was only 
jesting,” said the other nervously. “ It is 
just like your folly to take me in earnest.” 
The anger had died out of Marzio’s voice and 
he spoke almost persuasively. 

“I do not know,” answered the young 
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man. “I think you were in earnest for a 
moment. I would not advise you to talk in 


that way before any one else. People might 
interpret your meaning seriously.” 

“ After all, you yourself were threatening 
to cut my throat last night,’ said Marzio 
with a forced laugh. “ It is the same thing. 
My life is as valuable as Paolo’s. I only sug- 
gested that you should transfer your tender 
attentions from me to my brother.” 

“It is one thing to threaten a man to his 
face. It is quite another to offer a mana 
serious inducement to commit murder. _ Since 
you have been so very frank with me, Sor 
Marzio, I will confess that if the choice lay 
between killing you, or killing Don Paolo, 
under the present circumstances_I would 
not hesitate a moment.” 

* And which would you—” 

“ Neither,” replied the young man with 
a cool laugh. “Don Paolo is too good to 
be killed, and you are not good enough. 
Come and look at the cherub’s head I have 
made.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lucta’s cheerfulness was not genuine, and 
any one possessing greater penetration than 
her mother could have understood that she 
was, in reality, more frightened than she was 
willing to show. The girl had a large pro- 
portion of common sense, combined with a 
quicker perception than the stout Signora 
Pandolfi. She did not think that she knew 
anything about logic, and she had always 
shown a certain inconsistency in her affection 
for Gianbattista, but she had nevertheless a 
very clear idea of what was reasonable, a 
quality which is of immense value in difficul- 
ties, though it is very often despised in 
every-day life by people who believe them- 
selves blessed by the inspirations of genius. 

It seems very hard to make people of 
other nationalities understand that the 
Italians of the present day are not an imagi- 
native people. It is nevertheless true, and 
it is only necessary to notice that they pro- 
duce few, if any, works of imagination. 
They have no writers of fiction, no poets, few 
composers of merit, ‘and few artists who 
rank with those of other nations. They 
possessed the creative faculty once; they 
have lost it in our day, and it does not 
appear that they are likely to regain it. On 
the other hand, the Italians are remarkable 
engineers, first-rate mathematicians, clever, if 
unscrupulous, diplomatists. Though they 
overrate their power and influence, they have 
shown a capacity for organisation which is 
creditable on the whole. If they fail to 
obtain the position they seek in Europe, 
their failure will have been due to their 
inordinate vanity and over-governing, if I 
may coin the word, rather than to an innate 
want of intelligence. 

The qualities and defects of the Italian 
nation all existed in the Pandolfi family. 
Marzio possessed more imagination than 
most of his countrymen, and he had, besides, 
that extraordinary skill in his manual execu- 
tion of his work, which Italians have often 
exhibited on a large scale. On the other 
hand, he was full of bombastic talk about 
principles which he called great. His views 
concerning society, government, and the 
future of his country, were entirely without 
balance, and betrayed an amazing ignorance 
of the iaws which direct the destinies of 
mankind. He suffered in a remarkable 
degree from that mental disease which afflicts 
Italians—the worship of the fetish—of words 
which mean little, and are supposed to mean 
much, of names in history which have been 
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exalted by the rhetoric of demagogues from 
the obscurity to which they had been wisely 
consigned by the judgment of scholars. He 
was alternately weak and despotic, cunning 
about small things which concerned his own 
fortunes, and amazingly foolish about the 
set of ideas which he loosely defined as 
politics. 

Lucia’s nature illustrated another phase of 
the Italian character, and one which, if it is 
less remarkable, is much more agreeable. 
She possessed the character which looks at 
everything from the point of view of daily - 
life. Without imagination, she regarded 
only the practical side of existence. Her 
vanity was confined to a modest wish to 
make the best of her appearance, her ambi- 
tion went no further than the strictest possi- 
bility, in the shape of a marriage with 
Gianbattista Bordogni, and a simple little 
apartment with a terrace and pots of pinks. 
Had she known how much richer her father 
was than she suspected him of being, the 
enlargement of her views for the future 
would have been marked by a descent, from 
the fourth story of the house which was to 
be her imaginary home, to the third story. 
It could never have entered her head that 
Gianbattista ought to give up his profession 
until he was too old to work any longer. In 
her estimation, the mere possession of money 
would not justify a change of social position. 
She had been accustomed from her childhood 
to hear her father air his views in regard to 
the world in general, but his preaching had 
produced but little impression upon her. 
When he thought she was listening in pro- 
found attention to his discourse, she was 
usually wishing that he could be made to see 
the absurdity of his theories. She wished also 
that he would sacrifice some of his enthusiasm 
for the sake of a little more quiet in the 
house, for she saw that his talking distressed 
her mother. Further than this she cared 
little what he said, and not at al! for what 
he thought. Her mind was generally occu- 
pied with the one subject which absorbed her 
thoughts, and which had grown to be by far 
the most important part of her nature, her 
love for Gianbattista Bordogni. 

Upon that point she was inflexible. Her 
Uncle Paolo might have led her to change 
her mind in regard to many things, for she 
was open to persuasion where her common 
sense was concerned. But in her love for 
Gianbattista she was fixed and determined. 
It would have been more easy to turn her 
father from his ideas, than to make Lucia 
give up the man she loved. When Marzio 
had suddenly declared that she should marry 
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the lawyer, her first feeling had been one of 
ungovernable anger which had soon found 
vent in tears. During the night she had 
thought the matter over, and had come to 
the conclusion that it was only an evil jest, 
invented by Marzio to give her pain. But 
in the morning it seemed to her as though on 
the far horizon a black cloud of possible 
trouble were gathering ; she had admitted to 
herself that her father might be in earnest, 
and she had felt something like the anti- 
cipation of the great struggle of her life. 
Then she felt that she would die rather 
than submit. 

She had no theatrical desire to swear a 
fearful oath with Gianbattista that they 
should drown themselves at the Ponte Quattro 
Capi rather than be separated. Her nature 
was not dramatic, any more than his. The 
young girl dressed herself quickly and made 
up her mind that if any pressure were 
brought to bear upon her she would not 
yield, but that, until then, there was no use 
in making phrases, and it would be better to 
be as cheerful as possible under the circum- 
stances. But for Lucia’s reassuring manner, 
the Signora Pandolfi would have doubtless 
succumbed to her feelings and gone to bed. 
Lucia, however, had no intention of allowing 
her mother any such weakness, and accord- 
ingly alternately comforted her and suggested 
means of escape from the position, as though 
she were herself the mother and Maria Luisa 
were her child. 

They found Don Paolo in his small 
lodging, and he bid them enter, that they 
might all talk the matter over. 

“In the first place,” said the priest, “it is 
wrong. In the second place it is impossible. 
Thirdly, Marzio will not attempt to carry 
out his threat.” 

“Dear me! How simple you make it 
seem!” exclaimed the Signora Pandolfi, 
reviving at his first words, like a tired horse 
when he sees the top of the hill. 

“ But if papa should try and force me to it 
—what then!’ asked Lucia, who was not so 
easily satisfied. 

“He cannot force you to it, my child—the 
law will not allow him to do so. I told you 
so last night.” 

‘But the law is so far off—and he is so 
violent,” answered the young girl. 

* Never fear,” said Don Paolo, reassuring 
her. “I will manage it all. There will be 
a struggle, perhaps ; but I will make him see 
reason. He had been with his friends last 
night, and his mind was excited ; he was not 
himself. He will have thought differently 
of it this morning.” 
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“On the contrary,” put in the Signora 
Pandolfi. “He waked me up at daylight 
and gave me a quantity of money to go and 
buy Lucia’s outfit. And he will come home 
at midday and ask to see the things I have 
brought, and so I thought perhaps we had 
better buy something, just to show him— 
half a dozen handkerchiefs—something to 
make a figure, you understand ?” 

Don Paolo smiled, and Lucia looked 
sympathetically from him to her mother. 

* “JT am afraid that half a dozen handker- 
chiefs would have a bad effect,” said the 
priest. “Either he would see that you are 
not in earnest, and then he would be very 
angry, or else he would be deceived and 
would think that you were really buying the 
trousseau. In that case you would have done 
harm. This thing must not go any further. 
The idea must be got out of his head as soon 
as possible.” 

“ But if I do nothing at all before dinner 
he will be furious—he will cry out that we 
are all banded together against him———-” 

“Sd we are,” said Don Paolo simply. 

“Oh dear, oh dear !”” moaned the Signora 
Pandolfi, looking for her handkerchief in the 
anticipation of fresh tears. 

“Do not cry, mamma. 
said Lucia. 

“No, it is of no use to ery,” assented 
the priest. ‘There is nothing to be done 
but to go and face Marzio, and not leave him 
until he has changed his mind: You are 
afraid to meet him at midday. I will go now 
to the workshop and find him.” 

“Qh, you are an angel, Paolo!” cried 


It is of no use,” 


Maria Luisa, regaining her composure 
g 

and replacing her handkerchief in her 

pocket. “Then we need not buy anything? 


What a relief !”’ 

“T told you Uncle Paolo would know what 
to do,” said Lucia. “He is so good—and 
so courageous. I would not like to face 
papa this morning. Will you really go, 
Uncle Paolot” The young girl went and 
took down his cloak and hat from a peg on 
the wall, and brought them to him. 

“Of course I will go, and at once,” he 
answered. ‘ But I must give you a word of 
advice.” 

“We will do everything you tell us,” said 
the two women together. 

“You must not ask him any questions, 
nor refer to the matter at all, when he comes 
home.” 

“Diana! I would as soon speak of death!” 
exclaimed the Signora Pandolfi. 

“ And if he begins to talk about it you must 
not answer him, nor irritate him in any way.” 
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. “Be easy about that,” answered the fat 
lady. “Never meddle with sleeping dogs—lI 
know.” 

“Tf he grows very angry you must refer 
him to me.” 

“Oh, but that is another matter! I would 
rather offer pepper to a cat than talk to him 
of you. You would see how he would curse 
and swear and call you by bad names.” 

“Well, you must not do anything to make 
him swear, because that would be a sin ; but 
if he only abuses me, I do not mind. He 
will do that when I talk to him. Perhaps, 
after all, if he mentions the matter you had 
better remain silent.” 

“ Eh ! that will be easy. He talks so much, 
and he talks so fast, never waiting for an 
answer. But are you not afraid for yourself, 
dear Paolo?” 

“Oh, he will not hurt me—I am not 
afraid of him,” answered the priest. “ He 
will talk a little, he will use some big words, 
and then it will be finished. You see, it is 
not a great thing, after all. Take courage, 
Maria Luisa, it will be a matter of half an 
hour.” 

“Heaven grant it may be only that!” 
murmured Marzio’s wife, turning up her 
eyes, and rising from her chair. 

Lucia, who, as has been said, had a very 
keen appreciation of facts, did not believe 
that things would go so smoothly. 

“You had better come back with him to 
our house when it is all over,” she said, 
“ just to give us a sign that it is settled, you 
know, Uncle Paolo.” 

Don Paolo himself had his doubts about 
the issue, although he put such a brave face 
on it, and in spite of the Signora Pandolfi. 
That good lady was by nature very sincere, 
but she always seemed to bring an irrelevant 
and comic element into the proceedings. 

The result of the interview was that, in 
half an hour, Don Paolo knocked at the door 
of the workshop in the Dei Falegnami, where 
Marzio and Gianbattista were at work. The 
chiseller's voice bade him enter. 

Don Paolo had not found much time to 
collect his thoughts before he reached the 
scene of battle, but his opinion of the matter 
in hand was well formed. He loved his 
niece, and he had begun to like Gianbattista. 
He knew the lawyer, Carnesecchi, by repu- 
tation, and what he had heard of him did not 
prejudice him in the man’s favour. It would 
have been the same had Marzio chosen 
any one else. In the priest’s estimation 
Gianbattista had a right to expect the 
fulfilment of the many promises which had 
been made to him. To break those promises 
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for no ostensible reason, just as Gianbattista 
seemed to be growing up to be a sensible 
man, was an act of injustice which Don Paolo 
would not permit if he could help it. Gian- 
battista was not, perhaps, a model man, but, 
by contrast with Marzio, he seemed almost 
saintly. He had a good disposition and no 
vices ; married to Lucia and devoted to his 
art, much might be expected of him. On 
the other hand, Gasparo Carnesecchi repre- 
sented the devil in person. He was known 
to be an advanced freethinker, a radical, and, 
perhaps, worse than a radical—a socialist. 
He was certainly not very rich, and Lucia’s 
dowry would be an object to him ; he would 
doubtless spend the last copper of the money 
in attempting to be elected to the Chambers. 
If he succeeded he would represent another 
unit in that ill-guided minority which has 
for its sole end the subversion of the existing 
state of things. He would probably succeed 
in getting back the money he had spent, and 
more also, by illicit means. If he failed, the 
money would be lost, and he would go from 
bad to worse, intriguing and mixing himself 
up with the despicable radical press in the 
hope of getting a hearing and a place. 

There is a scale in the meaning of the word 
socialist. In France it means about the same 
thing as a communist, when one uses plain 
language. When one uses the language of 
Monsieur Drumont it means a Jew. In 
England a socialist is equal to a French con- 
servative republican. In America it means 
a thief. In Germany it means an ingenious 
individual of restricted financial resources, 
who generally fails to blow up some import 
ant personage with wet dynamite. In Italy 
a socialist is an anarchist pure and simple, 
who wishes to destroy everything existing 
for the sake of dividing a wealth which does 
not exist at all. It also means a young man 
who orders a glass of water and a tooth-pick 
at a café, and is able to talk politics for a 
considerable time on this slender nourish- 
ment. Signor Succi and Signor Merlatti 
have discovered nothing new. Their miracles 
of fasting may be observed by the curious at 
any time in a Roman café. 

Don Paolo regarded the mere idea of an 
alliance with Gasparo Carnesecchi as an 
outrage upou common sense, and when he 
entered Marzio’s workshop he was deter- 
mined to say so. Marzio looked up with an 
air of inquiry, and Gianbattista foresaw what 
was coming. He nodded to the priest and 
brought forward the old straw chair from a 
corner; then he returned to his work in 
silence. 


“You will have guessed my errand,” Don 
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Paolo began, by way of introducing his 
subject. 

“No,” answered Marzio doggedly. 
thing about the crucifix, I suppose.” 

“ Not at all,’ returned the priest, folding 
his hands over the handle of his umbrella. 
“A much more delicate matter. You sug- 
gested last night an improbable scheme for 
marrying Lucia.” 

“You had better say that I told you 
plainly what I mean to do. If you have 
come to talk about that, you had better talk 
to the workmen outside. They may answer 
you. I will not!” 

Don Paolo was not to be so easily put off. 
He waited a moment as though to give 
Marzio time to change his mind, and then 
proceeded. 

“There are three reasons why this marriage 
will not take place,” he said. “In the first 
place, it is wrong—that is my point of view. 
In the second place, it is impossible—and 
that is the view the law takes of it. Thirdly, 
it will not take place because you will not 
attempt to push it. What do you say of my 
reasons, Marzio ?”’ 

“They are worthy of you,” answered the 
artist. “In the first place, I do not care a 
fig for what you think is wrong, or right 
either. Secondly, I will take the law into 
my own hands. Thirdly, I will bring it 
about and finish it in a fortnight; and 
fourthly, you may go to the devil! What 
do you think of my reasons, Paolo? They 
are better than yours, and much more likely 
to prevail.” 

“My dear Marzio,” returned the priest 
quietly, “ you may say anything you please, 
I believe, in these days of liberty. But the 
law will not permit you to act upon your 
words. If you can persuade your daughter 
to marry Gasparo Carnesecchi of her own 
free will, well and good. If you cannot, 
there is a statute, I am quite sure, which 
forbids your dragging her up the steps of the 
Capitol and making her sign her name by 
force or violence in the presence of the 
authorities. You may take my word for it, 
and so you had better dismiss the matter 
from your mind at once, and think no more 
about it.” 

“T remember that you told her so last 
night,” growled Marzio, growing pale with 
anger. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You—you—you priest!” cried the 
chiseller, unable in his. rage to find an 
epithet which he judged more degrading. 
Don Paolo smiled. 

“ Yes—TI am a priest,” he answered calmly. 


“Some- 
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“Yes, you are a priest,” yelled Marzio, 
“and what is to become of paternal authority 
in a household where such fellows as you are 
listening at the keyholes? Is a man to have 
no more rights? Are we to be ruled by 
women and creatures in petticoats? Viper! 
Poisoning my household, teaching my daughter 
to disobey me, my wife to despise me, my paid 
workmen to——” 

“Silence!” cried Gianbattista in ringing 
tones, and with the word he sprang to his 
feet and clapped his hand on Marzio’s mouth, 

The effect was sudden and unexpected. 
Marzio was utterly taken by surprise. It 
was incredible to him that any one should 
dare to forcibly prevent him from indulging 
in the language he had used with impunity 
for so many years. He leaned back pale 
and astonished, and momentarily dumb with 
amazement. Gianbattista stood over him, 
his young cheeks flushed with anger, and his 
broad fist clenched. 

“If you dare to talk in that way to Don 
Paolo, I will kill you with my hands!” he 
said, his voice sinking lower with concen- 
trated determination. “I have had enough 
of your foul talk. He is a better man than 
you, as I told you last night, and I repeat it 
now—take care—” 

Marzio made a movement as though he 
would rise, and at the same instant Gianbat- 
tista seized the long, fine-pointed punch, 
which served for the eyes of the cherubs—a 
dangerous weapon in a determined hand. 

Don Paolo had risen from his chair, and 
was trying to push himself between the two. 
But Gianbattista would not let him. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried the priest in 
great distress, “no violence, Tista—I will 
call the men—” 

“Never fear,” answered the apprentice 
quietly ; “the man is a coward.” 

“To me—you dare to say that to me!” 
exclaimed Marzio, drawing back at the same 
time. 

“Yes—it is quite true. But do not sup 
pose that I think any the worse of you on 
that account, Sor Marzio.” 

With this taunt, delivered in a voice that 
expressed the most profound contempt, Gian- 
battista went back to his seat and took up 
his hammer as though nothing had happened. 
Don Paolo drew a long breath of relief. As 
for Marzio, his teeth chattered with rage. 
His weakness had been betrayed at last, and 
by Gianbattista. All his life he had succeeded 


in concealing the physical fear which his 
words belied. He had cultivated the habit 
of offering to face danger, speaking of it in 
a quiet way, as he had observed that brave 
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men did. He had found it good policy to tell 
people that he was not afraid of them, and 
his bearing had hitherto saved him from 
physical violence. Now he felt as though 
all his nerves had been drawn out of his 
body. He had been terrified, and he knew 
that he had shown it. Gianbattista’s words 
stung in his ears like the sting of wasps. 

“ You shall never enter this room again,” 
he hissed out between his teeth. The young 
man shrugged his shoulders as though he did 
not care. Don Paolo sat down again and 
grasped his umbrella. 

“ Gianbattista,” said the priest, “I am 

rateful to you for your friendship, my boy. 
But it is very wrong to be violent—” 

“Tt is one of the seven deadly sins!” cried 
Marzio, finding his voice at last, and by a 
strange accident venting his feelings in a 
sentence which might have been spoken by a 
confessor to a penitent. 

Gianbattista could not help laughing, but 
he shook his head as though to explain that 
it was not his fault if he was violent with 
such a man. 

“It is very wrong to threaten people, 
Tista,” repeated Don Paolo; “and besides 
it does not hurt me, what Marzio says. Let 
us all be calm. Marzio, let us discuss this 
matter reasonably. Tista, do not be angry 
at anything that is said. There is nothing 
to be done but to look at the question 
quietly.” 

“It is very well for you to talk like that,” 
grumbled Marzio, pretending to busy him- 
self over his model in order to cover his 
agitation. 

“ Tt is of no use to talk in any other way,” 
answered the priest. ‘I return to the sub- 
ject. I only want to convince you that you 
will find it impossible to carry out your 
determination by force. You have only to 
ask the very man you have hit upon, the 
Avvocato Carnesecchi, and he will tell you 
the same thing. He knows the law better 
than you or I. He will refuse to be a party 
to such an attempt. Ask him, if you do not 
believe me.” 

“ Yes ; a pretty position you want to put 
me in, by the body of a dog! To ask a man 
to marry my daughter by force! A fine 
opinion he would conceive of my domestic 
authority! Perhaps you will take upon 
yourself to go and tell him—-won’t you, dear 
Paolo? It would save me the trouble.” 

“TI think that is your affair,” answered 
Don Paolo, taking him in earnest. “ Never- 
theless, if you wish it of 

“Oh, this is too much!” cried Marzio, his 
anger rising again. “It is not enough that 
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you thwart me at every turn, but you come 
here to mock me, to make a figure of me! 
Take care, Paolo, take care! You may go 
too far.” 

“IT would not advise you to go too far, Sor 
Marzio,” put in Gianbattista, turning half 
round on his stool. 

“Cannot I speak without being inter- 
rupted? Go on with your work, Tista, and 
let us talk this matter out. I tell you, 
Paolo, that I do not want your advice, and 
that I have had far too much of your inter- 
ference. I will inquire into this matter, so 
far as it concerns the law, and I will show 
you that I am right, in spite of all your 
surmises and prophecies. A man is master 
in his own house and must remain so, 
whatever laws are made. There is no law 
which can force a man to submit to the dic- 
tation of his brother—even if his brother 
is a priest.” 

Marzio spoke more calmly than he had 
done hitherto, in spite of the sneer in the 
last sentence. He had broken down, and 
he felt that Paolo and Gianbattista were too 
much for him. He desired no repetition of 
the scene which had passed, and he thought 
the best thing to be done was to temporise 
for a while. 

“T am glad you are willing to look into 
the matter,” answered Don Paolo. “I am 
quite sure you will soon be convinced.” 

Marzio was silent, and it was evident that 
the interview was at an end. Don Paolo 
was tolerably well satisfied, for he had gained 
at least one point in forcing his brother to 
examine the question. He remained a 
moment in his seat, reviewing the situation, 
and asking himself whether there was 
anything more to be said. He wished indeed 
that he could produce some deeper impression 
on the artist. It was not enough, from the 
moral point of view, that Marzio should be 
made to see the impossibility of his scheme, 
although it was as much as could be expected. 
The good man wished with all his heart that 
Marzio could be softened a little, that he 
might be made to consider his daughter's 
feelings, to betray some sign of an affection 
which seemed wholly dead, to show some 
more human side of his character. But the 
situation at present forbade Don Paolo from 
making any further effort. The presence of 
Gianbattista, who had suddenly constituted 
himself the priest’s defender, was a constraint. 
Alone with his brother, Marzio might pos- 
sibly have exhibited some sensibility, but 
while the young man who had violently 
silenced him a few moments earlier was 
looking on, the chiseller would continue to 
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be angry, and would not forget the humilia- 
tion he had suffered. There was nothing more 
to be done at present, and Don Paolo prepared 
to take his departure, gathering his cloak 
around him, and smoothing the felt of his 
three-cornered hat while he held his green 
umbrella under his arm. 

“Are you going already, Don Paolo?” 
asked Gianbattista, rising to open the door. 

“Yes, I must go. Good-bye, Marzio. 
Bear me no ill-will for pressing you to be 
cautious. Good-bye, Tista.” He pressed 
the young man’s hand warmly, as though to 
thank him for his courageous defence, and 
then left the workshop. Marzio paid no 
attention to his departure. When the door 
was closed, and as Gianbattista was return- 
ing to his bench, the artist dropped his 
modelling tools and faced his apprentice. 

“You may go too,” he said in a low 
tone, as though he were choking. “I mean 
you may go for good. I do not need you 
any longer.” 

He felt in his pocket for his purse, 
opened it, and took out some small notes. 

“T give you an hour to take your things 
from my house,” he continued. “There are 
your wages—you shall not tell the priest that 
I cheated you.” 

Gianbattista stood still in the middle of 
the room while Marzio held out the money to 
him. A hot flush rose to his young forehead, 
and he seemed on the point of speaking, but 
the words did not pass his lips. With a 
quick step he came forward, took the notes 
from Marzio’s hand, and crumpling them in 
his fingers, threw them in his face with all 
his might. Then he turned on his heel, spit 
on the floor of the room, and went out before 
Marzio could find words to resent the fresh 
insult. 

The door fell back on the latch and Marzio 
was alone. He was very pale, and for a 
moment his features worked angrily. Then 
a cruel smile passed over his face. He 
stooped down, picked up the crumpled notes, 
counted them, and replaced them in his 
purse. The economical instinct never for- 
sook him, and he did the thing mechanically. 
Glancing at the bench his eyes fell on the 
pointed punch which Gianbattista had taken 
up in his anger. He felt it carefully, handled 
it, looked at it, smiled again and put it into 
his pocket. 

“Tt is not a bad one,” he muttered. “ How 
many cherubs’ eyes I have made with that 
thing!” 

He turned to the slate and examined the 
rough model he had made in wax, flat still, 
and only indicated by vigorous touches, the 
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red material smeared on the block surface all 
around it by his fingers. There was force in 
the figure, even in its first state, and there 
was a strange pathos in the bent head, the 
only part as yet in high relief. But Marzio 
looked at it angrily. He turned it to the 
light, closed his eyes a moment, looked at it 
again, and then, with an incoherent oath, his 
long, discoloured hand descended on the 
model, and, with a heavy pressure and one 
strong push, flattened out what he had done, 
and smeared it into a shapeless mass upon 
the dark stone. 

“T shall never do it,” he said in a low 
voice. “They have destroyed my idea.” 

For some minutes he rested his head in his 
hand in deep thought. At last he rose and 
went to a corner of the workshop in which 
stood a heavily ironed box. Marzio fumbled 
in his pocket till he found a key, bright from 
always being carried about him, and con- 
trasting oddly with the rusty lock into which 
he thrust it. It turned with difficulty in his 
nervous fingers, and he raised the heavy lid. 
The coffer was full of packages wrapped in 
brown paper. He removed one after another 
till he came to a wooden case which filled the 
whole length and breadth of the safe. He 
lifted it out carefully and laid it on the end 
of the bench. The cover was fastened down 
by screws, and he undid them one by. one 
until -it moved and came off in his hands. 
The contents were wrapped carefully in a 
fine towel, which had once been white, but 
which had long grown yellow with age. 
Marzio unfolded the covering with a delicate 
touch as though he feared to hurt what was 
within. He took out a large silver crucifix, 
raising it carefully, and taking care not to 
touch the figure. He stood it upon the 
bench before him, and sat down to examine it. 

It was a work of rare beauty, which 
he had made more than ten years before. 
With the strange reticent instinct which 
artists sometimes feel about their finest works, 
he had finished it in secret, working at 
night alone, and when it was done he 
had put it away. It was his greatest feat, 
he had said to himself, and, as from time 
to time he took it out and looked at it, he 
gradually grew less and less inclined to show 
it to any one, resolving to leave it in its case, 
until it should be found after his death. It 
had seemed priceless to him, and he would 
not sell it. With a fantastic eccentricity of 


reasoning he regarded it as a sacred thing, to 
part with which would be a desecration. So 
he kept it. Then, taking it out again, it had 
seemed less good to him, as his mind became 
occupied with other things, and he had 
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fancied he should do better yet. At last he 
screwed it up in a wooden case and put it at 
the bottom of his strong box, resolving 
never to look at it again. Many years had 
passed since he had laid eyes upon it. 

The idea which had come to him when 
Paolo had communicated the order to him 
on the previous evening, had seemed abso- 
lutely new. It had appeared to him as a 
glorification of the work he had executed in 
secret so long ago. Time, and the habit of 
dissatisfaction had effaced from his mind the 
precise image of the work of the past, and 
the emotions of the present had seemed 
something new to him. He had drawn and 
modelled during many hours, and yet he was 
utterly disappointed with the new result. He 
felt the innate consciousness of having done 
it before, and of having done it better. 

And now the wonderful masterpiece of 
his earlier years stood before him—the tall 
and massive ebony cross, bearing the mar- 
vellous figure of the dead Saviour. A ray of 
sunlight fell through the grated window 
upon the dying head, illuminating the points 
of the thorns in the crown, the falling locks 
of hair, the tortured hands, and casting a 
shadow of death beneath the half-closed 
eyes. 

For several minutes Marzio sat motionless 
on his stool, realising the whole strength and 
beauty of what he had done ten years 
before. Then he wanted to get a better 
view of it. It was not high enough above 
him, for it was meant to stand upon an 
altar. He could not see the face. He 
looked about for something upon which to 
make it stand, but nothing was near. 
He pushed away his stool, and, turning the 
cross a little, so that the sunlight should 
strike it at a better angle, he kneeled 
down on the floor, his hands resting on 
the edge of the bench, and he looked up 
at the image of the dead Christ. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuew Don Paolo left the workshop, he 
immediately crossed the street and entered 
the street door of Marzio’s house, intending 
to tell Maria Luisa and Lucia the result of 
the interview. He had not got to the top of 
the first flight of stairs when he heard Gian- 
battista’s step behind him, and turning he 
saw the young man’s angry face. 

“What is the matter, Tista!” asked the 
priest, stopping on the steps and laying his 
hand on the iron railing. 


“T am discharged, turned out, insulted by 
that animal!’ answered the apprentice hotly. 
“ He is like a piece of wood! You might as 
well talk to a wall! You had only just 
closed the door when he pulled out his purse, 
counted my wages, and told me to take my 
things from his house in an hour. I threw 
the money in his face—the beast !” 

“Hush, Tista,” said Don Paolo. “ Do 
not be angry—we will arrange it all before 
night. He cannot do without you, and after 
all it is my fault. Calm yourself, Tista, my 
boy—we will soon set that straight.” 

“ Yes—in an hour I will have left thé 
house. Then it will be straight enough as 
you call it. Oh! I would like to strangle 
him! Dear Don Paolo, nobody but you can 
arrange this affair—” 

“Hush, hush, Tista. I cannot hear you 
talk in this way. Come, we will go back to 
Marzio. He will listen to reason—” 

“Do you know what he said to me not a 
quarter of an hour before you came in?” 
asked Gianbattista quickly, laying his hand 
on the priest’s arm. “He said I might have 
Lucia and welcome if I would kill you! Do 
you understand? I wish you could have 
seen the look in his eyes!” 

“No, no, my boy—he was angry. He 
did not mean it.” 

“Mean it! Bacchus! He would kill you 
himself if he were not such a dastardly 
coward |” 

Don Paolo shook his head with an incredu- 
lous smile, and looked kindly into the young 
man’s eyes. 

“You have all lost your heads over this 
unfortunate affair, Tista. You are all 
talking of killing each other and yourselves 
as though it were as simple as ‘good morn- 
ing.’ Itis very wrong to talk of such things, 
and besides, you know, it is not really worth 
while—” 

“Tt seems simple enough to me,” answered 
the young man, frowning and clenching his 
hand. 

“Come with me,” urged the other, making 
as though he would descend the steps. “Come 
back to the workshop, and we will talk it 
all over.” 

“Wait a minute, Don Paolo. There is 
one thing—one favour I want to ask of you.” 
Gianbattista lowered his voice. “ You can 
do it for us—I am sure you will. I will call 
Lucia, and we will go with you—” 

“Where?” asked the priest, not under- 
standing the look of the young man. 

“To church of course. You can marry us 
in ten minutes, and the thing will be all over. 
Then we can laugh at Sor Marzio.” 
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Don Paolo smiled. 

“My dear boy,” he answered, “those things 
are not done in a moment like roasting chest- 
nuts. There are banns to be published. There 
is a civil marriage at the Capitol—” 

“ T should be quite satisfied with your bene- 
diction—a Pater Noster, an Oremus properly 
said—eh? Would it not be all right ?”” 

“ Really, Tista!” exclaimed the good 
man, holding up his hands in horror. “I 
had no idea that your religious education had 
been so neglected! My dear child, marriage 
is a very solemn thing.” 

“ By Diana! I should think so! But that 
need not make it such a long ceremony. A 
man dies in a moment—paff/—the light is 
out!—you are dead. It is very solemn. 
The same thing for marriage. The priest 
looks at you, says Oremus—paff! You are 
married, and it cannot be undone! I know 
it is very serious, but it is only the affair of 
a moment.” 

Don Paolo did not know whether to laugh 
or to look serious at this exposition of 
Gianbattista’s views of death and matrimony. 
He put it down to the boy’s excitement. 

“There is another reason, Tista. The law 
does not allow a girl of seventeen to be 
married without her father’s consent.” 

“The law again!” exclaimed Gianbattista 
in disgust. “I thought the law protected 
Lucia from her father. You said so last 
night, and you repeated it this morning.” 

“Certainly, my boy. But the law also 
protects parents against any rashness their 
children may meditate. It would be no 
marriage if Lucia had not Marzio’s consent.” 

“T wish there were no laws!” grumbled 
the young man. “How do you come to 
know so much about marriage, Don Paolo?” 

“Tt is my profession. Come along; we 
will talk to Marzio.” 

“ What can we say to him? You do not 
suppose I will go and beg to be taken 
back ?” 

“You must be forgiving—” 

“T believe in forgiveness when the other 
side begins,” said Gianbattista. 

“Perhaps Marzio will forgive too,” argued 
the priest. 

“ He has nothing to forgive,” answered the 
young man. The reasoning seemed to him 
beyond refutation. 

“ But if he says he has no objection, if he 
begs you to come back, I think you might 
make some advance on your side, Tista. 
Besides, you were very rough with him this 
morning.” 

“He turned me out like a dog—after all 
these years,” said Gianbattista. “I will go 
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back and work for him on one condition. He 
must give me Lucia at once.” 

“Tam afraid that as a basis of negotia- 
tions that plan leaves much to be desired,” 
replied Don Paolo, in a meditative tone, 
“Of course, we are all determined that you 
shall marry her in the end; but unless Pro- 
vidence is pleased to change Marzio’s state of 
mind, you may have to wait until she is of 
age. He will never consent at present.” 

“In that case I had better go and take 
my things away from his house,” returned 
the apprentice. “And say good-bye to 
Lucia—for a day or two,” he added in a low 
voice. 

“Of course, if you will not agree to be 
conciliatory it is of no use for you to come 
with me,” said Don Paolo rather sadly. 
“Dear me! Here comes Maria Luisa with 
Suntarella !” 

“ Ah, dear Paolo, dear Paolo!” cried the 
stout lady, puffing up the stairs with the old 
woman close behind her. ‘“ How good you 
are! And what did he say? We asked if 
you had gone at the workshop, and they said 
you had, so Lucia went in to ask her father 
whether he would have the chicken boiled or 
roasted. Well, well, tell me all about it. 
These stairs! Suntarella, run up and open 
the door while I get my breath! Dear 
Paolo, you are an angel of goodness |” 

“Softly, Maria Luisa,” answered the 
priest. ‘There is good and bad. He has 
admitted that he will have to consider the 
matter because he cannot make Lucia marry 
without her consent. But on the other 
hand—poor Tista- * he looked at the 
young man and hesitated. 

“He has turned me out,” said Gian- 
battista. “He has given me an hour to 
leave his house. I believe a good part of 
the hour has passed already 7 

“And Tista says he will not go back at 
any price,” put in Don Paolo, The Signora 
Pandolfi gasped for breath. 

“Oh! oh! I shall faint!” she sobbed, 
pressing the handle of her parasol against 
her breast with both hands. “Oh, what 
shall we do? We are lost! Paolo, your 
arm—lI shall die!” 

“ Courage, courage, Maria Luisa,” said the 
priest kindly. “We will find a remedy. 
For the present Tista can come to my 
house. There is the little room where the 








man-servant sleeps, who is gone to see his sick 
wife in the country. The Cardinal will not 
mind.” 

“ But you are not going like this?” cried 
the stout lady, grasping Gianbattista’s arm 
and looking into his face with an expression 
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of forlorn bewilderment. “You cannot go 
to-day—it is impossible, Tista—your shirts 
are not even ironed! Oh dear! oh dear! 
And I had anticipated a feast because I was 
sure that Marzio would see reason before 
midday, and there are chickens for dinner— 
with rice, Tista, just as you like them—oh, 
you cannot go, Tista, I cannot let you 
0 ! ”? 

“Courage, Maria Luisa,” exhorted Don 
Paolo. “It is not a question-of chickens.”’ 

“Dear Sora Luisa, you are too good,” said 
Gianbattista. “Let us go up stairs first, to 
begin with—you will catch cold here on the 
steps. Come, come, courage Sora, Luisa !” 

He took the good woman’s arm and led 
her upwards. But Don Paolo stayed behind. 
He believed it to be his duty to return to 
the workshop, and to try and undo the harm 
Gianbattista had done himself by the part 
he had played in the proceedings of the 
morning. The Signora Pandolfi suffered 
herself to be led up stairs, panting and sob- 
bing as she went, and protesting still that 
Gianbattista could not possibly be allowed to 
leave the house. 

When Don Paolo had parted from the two 
women an hour earlier, they had not gone 
home as he had supposed, but, chancing to 
meet old Assunta near the house, the three 
had gone together to make certain household 
purchases. On their return they had in- 
quired for Paolo at the workshop, as Maria 
Luisa had explained, and Lucia had entered 
in the confident expectation of finding that 
the position of things had mended consider- 
ably since the early morning. Moreover, 
since the announcement of the previous 
evening, the young girl had not seen her 
father alone. She wanted to talk to him on 
her own account, in order to sound the depth 
of his determination. She was not afraid 
of him. The fact that for a long time 
he had regarded favourably the project of 
her marriage with Gianbattista had given 
her a confidence which was not to be 
destroyed in a moment, even by Marzio’s 
strange conduct. She passed through the 
outer rooms, nodding to the workinen, who 
touched their caps to the master’s daughter. 
A little passage separated the large workshop 
from the inner studio. The door at the end 
was not quite closed. Lucia went up to it, 
and looked through the opening to see 
whether Gianbattista were with her father. 
The sight she saw was so surprising that she 
leaned against the door-post for support. She 
could not believe her eyes. 

There was her father in his woollen blouse, 
kneeling, on the brick floor of the room, 


before a crucifix, his back turned towards 
her, his hands raised, and, as it seemed from 
the position of the arms, folded in prayer. 
The sunlight fell upon the silver figure, and 
upon the dark tangled hair of the artist who 
remained motionless as though absorbed in 
devotion, while his daughter watched him 
through the half-open door. The scene was 
one which would have struck any one ; the 
impression it made on Lucia was altogether 
extraordinary. She easily fancied that Marzio 
after his interview with Don Paolo had felt 
a great and sudden revulsion of sentiment. 
She knew that the priest had not left the 
studio many minutes before, and she saw her 
father apparently praying before a crucifix. 
A wonderful conversion had been effected, 
and the result was there manifest to the 
girl’s eyes. 

She held her breath and remained at the 
door, determined not to move until Marzio 
should have risen from his knees. To inter- 
rupt him at such a moment would have been 
almost a sacrilege; it might produce the 
most fatal results ; it would be an intrusion 
upon the privacy of a repentant man. She 
stood watching and waiting to see what would 
happen. 

Presently Marzio moved. Lucia thought 
he was going to rise from his knees, but she 
was surprised to see that he only changed 
the position of the crucifix with one hand. 
He approached his head so near the lower 
part of it that Lucia fancied he was in the 
act of pressing his lips upon the crossed feet 
of the silver Christ. Then he drew back a 
little, turned his head to one side, and touched 
the figure with his right hand. It was evi- 
dent, now, that he was no longer praying, 
but that something about the workmanship 
had attracted his attention. 

How natural, the girl said to herself, that 
this man, even in such a supreme moment, 
should not forget his art—that, even in 
prayer, his eyes should mechanically detect 
an error of the chisel, a flaw in the metal, or 
some such detail familiar to his daily life. 
She did not think the worse of him for it. 
He was an artist! The habit of his whole 
existence could not cease to influence him— 
he could as soon have ceased to breathe. 
Lucia watched him and felt something like 
love for her father. Her sympathy was with 
him in both actions ; in his silent prayer, in 
the inner privacy of his working-room, as 
well as in the inherent love of his art, which 
he could not escape from even when he was 
doing something contrary to the whole tenor 
of his life. Lucia thought how Don Paolo’s 
face would light up when she should tell him 
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of what she had seen. Then she wondered, 
with a delicate sense of respect for her 
father’s secret feelings, whether she would 
have the right to tell any one what she had 
accidentally seen through the half-closed door 
of the studio. 

Marzio moved again, and this time he rose 
to his feet and remained standing, so that the 
crucifix was completely hidden from her view. 
She knocked at the door. Her father turned 
suddenly round, and faced the entrance, still 
hiding the crucifix by his figure. 

“Who is it?” he asked in a tone that 
sounded as though he were startled. 

“ Lucia,” answered the girl timidly. “May 
I come in, papa?” 

“Wait a minute,” he answered. She drew 
back, and, still watching him, saw that he 
laid the cross its length upon the table, and 
covered it with a towel—the same one in 
which it had been wrapped. 

“Come in,” he called out. 
matter ¢”’ 

“TI only came for a moment, papa,” 
answered Lucia, entering the room and glanc- 
ing about her as she came forward. “ Mamma 
sent me in to ask you about the chickens— 
there are chickens for dinner—she wanted to 
know whether you would like them roasted 
or boiled with rice.”’ 

“Roasted,” replied Marzio, taking up a 
chisel and pretending to be busy. “It is 
Gianbattista who likes them boiled.” 

“Thank you, I will go home and tell her. 
Papa———”’ the girl hesitated. 

“What is the matter?” 

“ Papa, you are not angry any more as 
you were last night ?” 

“Angry? No. What makes you ask 
such a question? I was not angry last night, 
and I am not angry now. Who put the idea 
into your head?” 

“T am so glad,’ answered Lucia. 
with me, not with Tista? 
Where is Tista, papa?” 

“T have not the slightest idea. You will 
probably not see Tista any more, nor Gian- 
battista, nor his excellency the Signorino 
Bordogni.”’ 

Lucia turned suddenly pale, and leaned 
upon the old straw chair upon which Don 
Paolo had sat during his visit. 

“What is this? What do you tell me? 
Not see Tista ?” she asked quickly. 

“ Gianbattista had the bad taste to attack 
me this morning—here—in my own studio,” 
said Marzio, turning round and facing his 
daughter. “He put his hands upon my face, 
do you understand? He would have stabbed 
me with a chisel if Paolo had not interfered. 


“ What is the 


“ Not 
I am so glad! 
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Do you understand that 1 


Out of deference 
for your affections I did not kill him, as I 


might have done. I dismissed him from my 
service, and gave him an hour to take his 
effects out of my house. Is that clear? I 
offered him his money. He threw it in my 
face and spat at me as he went out. Is that 
enough? If I find him at home when I 
come to dinner I will have him turned out 
by the police. You see, you are not likely to set 
eyes on him for a day or two. You may go 
home and tell your mother the news, if she 
has not heard it already. It will be sauce for 
her chickens.” 

Lucia leaned upon the chair during this 
speech, her black eyes growing wider and 
wider, and her face turning whiter at every 
word. To her it seemed, in this first moment, 
like a hopeless separation from the man she 
loved. With a sudden movement she sprang 
forward, and fell on her knees at Marzio’s 
feet. 

“Oh, my father, I beseech you, in the 
name of heaven,”’ she cried wildly. 

“Tt is not of the slightest use,” answered 
Marzio, drawing back. Lucia knelt for one 
moment before him, with upturned face, an 
expression of imploring despair on her fea- 
tures. Then she sank down in a heap upon 
the floor against the three-legged stool, which 
tottered, lost its balance against her weight, 
and fell over on the bricks with a loud crash. 
The poor girl had fainted away. 

Marzio was startled by the sight and the 
sound, and then, seeing what had happened, 
he was very much frightened. He knelt 
down beside his daughter’s prostrate body 
and bent over her face. He raised her up 
in his long, nervous arms, and lifted her to 
the old chair till she sat upon it, and he 
supported her head and body, kneeling on the 
floor beside her. A sharp pain shot through 
his heart, the faint indication of a love not 
wholly extinguished. 

“Lucia, dear Lucia!” he said, in a voice 
so tender that it sounded strangely in his 
own ears. But the girl gave nosign. Her 
head would have fallen forward if he had 
not supported it with his hands. 

“My daughter! Little Lucia! You are 
not dead—tell me you are not dead!” he 
cried. In his fright and sudden affection he 
pressed his lips to her face, kissing her again 
and again. “I did not mean to hurt you, 
darling child,” he repeated, as though she 
could hear him speak. 

At’ last her eyes opened. A shiver ran 
through her body and she raised her head. 
She was very pale as she leaned back in the 
chair. Marzio took her hands and rubbed 
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them between his dark fingers, still looking 
into her eyes. 

“Ah!” she gasped, “I thought I was 
dead.” Then, as Marzio seemed about to 
speak, she added faintly: “Don’t say it 
again!” 

“ Lucia—dear Lucia! I knew you were 
not dead. I knew you would come back to me,” 
he said, still in very tender tones. “ Forgive 
me, child—I did not mean to hurt you.” 

“Not Ob, papa! Then why did you say 
it?” she cried, suddenly bursting into tears 
and weeping upon his shoulder. “Tell me 
it is not true—tell me so!” she sobbed. 

Marzio was almost as much disconcerted 
by Lucia’s return to consciousness as he had 
been by her fainting away. His nature had 
unbent, momentarily, under the influence of 
his strong fear for his daughter’s life. Now 
that she had recovered so quickly, he remem- 
bered Gianbattista’s violence and scornful 
words, and he seemed to feel the young man’s 
strong hand upon his mouth, stifling his 
speech. He hesitated, rose to his feet, and 
began to pace the floor. Lucia watched him 
with intense anxiety. There was a conflict 
in his mind between the resentment which 
was not half an hour old, and the love for his 
child, which had -been so quickly roused 
during the last five minutes. 

“ Well—Lucia, my dear—I do not know 
—” he stopped short in his walk and looked 
at her. She leaned forward as though to 
catch his words. 

“Do you think you could not—-that you 
would be so very unhappy, I mean, if he 
lived out of the house—I mean to say, if he 
had lodgings, somewhere, and came back to 
work t” 

“Oh, papa—I should faint away again— 
and I should die. I am quite sure of it.” 

Marzio looked anxiously at her, as though 
he expected to see her fall to the ground a 
second time. It went against the grain of 
his nature to take Gianbattista back, 
although he had discharged him hastily in 
the anger of the moment. He turned away 
and glanced at the bench. There were the 
young man’s tools, the hammer as he had left 
it, the piece of work on the leathern pad. 
The old impulse of foresight for the future 
acted in Marzio’s mind. He could never find 
such another workman. In the uncertainty 
of the moment, as often happens, details 
rose to his remembrance and produced their 
effect. He remembered the particular way 
in which Gianbattista used to hold the blunt 
chisel in first working over the drawing on 
a silver plate. He had never seen any one do 
it in the same way. 





“Well, Lucia—don’t faint away. If you 
can make him stay, I will take him back. 
But I am afraid you will have hard work. 
He will make difficulties. He threw the 
money in my face, Lucia—in your father’s 
face, girl! Think of that. Well, well, do 
what you like. He is a good workman. Go 
away, child, and leave me to myself. What 
will you say to him?” 

Lucia threw her arms round her fathers 
neck and kissed him, in her sudden joy. 
Then she stood a moment in thought. 

“Give me his money,” she said. “If he 
will take the money he will come back.” 

Marzio hesitated, slowly drew out his purse, 
and began to take out the notes. 

“ Well—if you will have it so,” he grum- 
bled. ‘“ After all, as he threw it away, I do 
not see that he has much right toit. There it 
is. If he says anything about that ten-franc 
note being torn, tell him he tore it himself. 
Go home, Lucia, and manage things as you 
can.” 

Lucia put the money in her glove and 
busied herself for a moment in brushing the 
dust from her clothes. Mechanically, her 
father helped her. 

“You are quite sure you did not hurt 
yourself?” he asked. The whole occurrence 
seemed indistinct, as though some one had 
told something which he had not understood 
—as we sometimes listen to a person reading 
aloud, and, missing by inattention the verb 
of the sentence, remain confused and ask 
ourselves what the words mean. 

“No—not at all. It .is nothing,” an- 
swered Lucia, and in a moment she was at 
the door. Opening it to go out, she saw the 
tall figure of Don Paolo at the other end of 
the passage coming rapidly towards her. She 
raised her finger to her lips and nodded as 
though to explain that everything was 
settled, and that the priest should not speak 
to Marzio. She, of course, did not know 
that he had been talking with Gianbattista 
and her mother, nor that he knew anything 
about the apprentice’s dismissal. She only 
feared fresh trouble, now that the prospect 
looked so much clearer, in case Don Paolo 
should again attack her father upon the 
subject of the marriage. But her uncle came 
forward and made as though he would enter 
the workshop. 

“ It is all settled,” she said quietly. Don 
Paolo looked at her in astonishment. At that 
moment Marzio caught sight of him over the 
girl’s shoulder, in the dusky entrance. 

“ Come in, Paolo,” he called out. “I have 
something to show you. Go home, Lueia, 
my child.” 
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Not knowing what to expect, and marvel- 
ling at the softened tone of his brother's 
voice, Don Paolo entered the room, waited 
till Lucia was out of the passage, and then 
closed the door behind him. He stood in the 
middle of the floor, grasping his umbrella in 
his hand and wondering upon what new 
phase the business was entering. 

“T have something to show you,” Marzio 
repeated, as though to check any question 
which the priest might be going to put to 


him. ‘“ You asked me for a crucifix last 
night. I have one here. Will it do? Look 
at it.” 


While speaking, Marzio had uncovered the 
cross and lifted it up, so that it stood on the 
bench where he had at first placed it to 
examine it himself. Then he _ stepped 
back and made way for Don Paolo. The 
priest stood for a moment speechless before 
the masterpiece, erect, his hands folded before 
him. Then, as though recollecting himself, 
he took off his hat, which he had forgotten 
to remove on entering the workshop. 

“What a miracle!” he exclaimed, in a 
low voice. Marzio stood a little behind him, 
his hands in the pockets of his woollen 
blouse. A long silence followed. Don 
Paolo could not find words to express his 
admiration, and his wonder was mixed with 
a profound feeling of devotion. The amazing 
reality of the figure, clothed at the same 
time in a sort of divine glory, impressed 
itself upon him as he gazed, and roused that 
mystical train of religious contemplation 
which is both familiar and dear to devout 
persons. He lost himself in his thoughts, 
and his refined features showed as in a 
mirror the current of his meditation. The 
agony of the Saviour of mankind was 
renewed before him, culminating in the 
sacrifice upon the cross. Involuntarily 
Paolo bent his head and murmured the words 
of the Creed, “ Qui propter nos homines et 
propter nostram salutem descendit de coelis,” 
and then “ Crucifixus etiam pro nobis.” 

Marzio stood looking on, his hands in his 
pockets. His fingers grasped the long sharp 
punch he had taken from the table after 
Gianbattista’s departure. His eyes fixed 
themselves upon the smooth tonsure at the 
back of Paolo’s head, and slowly his right 
hand issued from his pocket with the sharp 
instrument firmly clenched in it. He raised 
it to the level of his head, just above that 
smooth shaven circle in the dark hair. His 
eyes dilated and his mouth worked nervously 
as the pale lips stretched themselves across 
the yellow teeth. 

Don Paolo moved, and turned to speak to 
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his brother concerning the work of art, 
Seeing Marzio’s attitude, he started with a 
short cry and stretched out his arm as 
though to parry a blow. 

“ Marzio!” 

The artist had quickly brought his hand 
to his forehead, and the ghastly affectation 
of a smile wreathed about his white lips. 
His voice was thick. 

“T was only shading my eyes from the sun. 
Don’t you see how it dazzles me, reflected 
from the silver? What did you imagine, 
Paolo? You look frightened.” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered the priest bravely. 
“ Perhaps I am a little nervous to-day.” 

“ Bacchus! It looks like it,”’ said Marzio 
with an attempt to laugh. Then he tossed 
the tool upon the table among the rest with 
an impatient gesture. ‘ What do you think 
of the crucifix ?”’ 

“It is very wonderful,” said Paolo, con- 
trolling himself by an effort. ‘“ When did 
you make it, Marzio? You have not had 
time—”’ 

“T made it years ago,” answered the 
chiseller, turning his face away to hide his 
pallor. “I made it for myself. I never 
meant to show it, but I believe I cannot do 
anything better. Will it do for your cardi- 
nal? Look at the work. It is as fine as 
anything of the kind in the world, though I 
say it. Yes—it is cast. Of course, you do 
not understand the art, Paolo, but I will 
explain it all to you in a few minutes—” 

Marzio talked very fast, almost incoher- 
ently, and he was evidently struggling with 
an emotion. Paolo, standing back a little 
from the bench, nodded his head from time 
to time. 

“Tt is all very simple,” continued the 
artist, as though he dared not pause for 
breath. “You see one sometimes makes 
little figures of real repoussé, half and half, 
done in cement and then soldered together 
so that they look like one piece, but it is 
impossible to do them well unless you have 
dies to press the plate into the first shape— 
and the die always makes the same figure, 
though you can vary the face and twist the 
arms and legs about. Cheap silver crucifixes 
and angels and those things are all made in 
that way, and with care a great deal can be 
done, of course, to give them an artistic 
look.” 

“Of course,” assented Don Paolo in ea low 
voice. He thought he understood the cause 
of his brother’s eloquence. 

“Yes, of course,” continued Marzio as 
rapidly as before. “But to make a really 
good thing like this it isa different matter. A 
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very different matter. Here you must model 
your figure in wax, and make moulds of 
the parts of it, and chisel each part separately, 
copying the model. And then you must join 
all the parts together with silver-soldering, 
and go over the lines carefully. It needs 
the most delicate handling, for although the 
casting is very heavy it is not like working 
on a chalice that is filled with cement and all 
arranged for you, that can be put in the fire, 
melted out, softened, cooled, and worked over 
as often as you please. There is no putting 
in the fire here—not more than once after 
you have joined the pieces. Do you under- 
stand me? Why do you look at me in that 
way, Paolo? You look as though you did 
not follow me.” 

“On the contrary,” said the priest, “I 
think I understand it very well—as well as 
an outsider can understand such a process. 
No—I merely look at the finished work. It 
is superb, Marzio—magnificent! I have 
never seen anything like it.” 

“Well, you may have it to-night,” said 
Marzio, turning away and walking about the 
room. “I will touch it over. I can improve 
it a little. I have learned something in ten 
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years. I will work all today, and I will 
bring it home this evening to show Maria 
Luisa. Then you may take it away.” 

“And the price? I must be able to tell 
the cardinal.” 

“Oh, never mind the price. I will be 
content to take whatever he gives me, since 
it is going. No price would represent the 
labour. Indeed, Paolo, if it were any one 
but you, I would not let it go. Nothing but 
my affection for you would make me give it 
to you. It is the gem of my studio. Ah, 
how I worked at it ten years ago!” 

“Thank you. I think I understand,” 
answered the priest. “I am very much 
obliged to you, Marzio, and I assure you it 
will be appreciated. I must be going. Thank 
you for showing it to me. I will come and 
get it to-night.” 

“Well, good-bye, Paolo,” said Marzio. 
“Here is your umbrella.” 

As Don Paolo turned away to leave the 
room, the artist looked curiously at the 
tonsure on his head, and his eyes followed 
it until Paolo had covered it with his hat. 
Then he closed the door and went back to 
the bench. 


(To be continued.) 
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LATTICE IN AUTUMN. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by Tom KELLy. 


MY LATTICE TOWARDS THE NORTH. 


I LooKeD through my lattice with longing eyes ; 

The north wind blew in the autumn skies 

With Frost ’neath his wing (twin comrades, I ween !), 
The shadows were routing the lances of gold. 

To the sweetest of music from players unseen 

The boughs swayed in time, e’en just as of old 

When Pan piped his measures ; and over the wold 


Autumn doubtfully lingered where summer had been. 


But starlight and silence came over the land, 


And with sunset strayed singing the sweet syren band 














LATTICE IN FROST. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by Tom Ketty. 


Of unseen players, away o’er the sea ; 

The wind drove the mists with hurrying speed, 
O’er hill tops, and pine woods, and many a lea ; 
But the Frost stayed behind, and reignéd supreme, 
His spell was broad cast ; and soft as a dream, 


Strewed he gifts on my lattice, both royal and free. 


There were shells, and wings, and crystal bells, 
Icicles, mermaids, and fairy dells, 

There were nameless treasures that no one sees 
Save those who search for the wondrous things 
That grow in the Isles of Hesperides. 

He had drawn his magical wand o’er the pane 

And smiled as he said: “ No, never again 


Will another hand sculpture such strange forms as these!” 


M. Ketty. 
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ZAANDVOORT. 
From a Drawing by M. Ten Kare. 


A VISIT IN A DUTCH COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


PART I. 


A Few words of explanation as to my 
visit. Having been invited over to Holland 
by some dear Dutch friends and distant 
cousins, to renew old pleasant impressions of 
their country home near Haarlem, I left 
England in this last, most beautiful, Sept- 
ember of 1884. 

Coming dizzily on deck at Flushing about 
6.30 am., a glorious sun, and a good 
breakfast at the station, revived every 
one. Off by a rather slow but safe express, 
in a comfortable red-plush-lined carriage I 
looked out of the window sleepily to see “ if 
I remembered it all,” ¢.e. the general view 
of the country. First impressions are the 
most striking, they say. Mine were slightly 
confused. A green land, with pollards on 
its leas ; long beds of river-grass waving tall 
plumed heads by the canals for miles, or 
mowed down and stacked for thatching ; 
bright little cottages, and small children 
in tight night-caps and sabots. Peasants 
stopping their ploughs to lock at the train, 
and wearing flat caps, blue shirts, and black 
corduroys. We are now in a land of blouses 
and caps. Along raised grassy dykes, long 
green carts are being briskly pulled by pairs 
of long-tailed horses. I always like these 
carts, with their carved rail tilting up 
picturesquely behind, and the short green 
prow in front which the driver guides this 
side or that, while the harness replaces shafts. 
About Middelburg, little white houses nestle 
cosily under such enormous red-peaked roofs 


that the green landscape fairly glows. And 
now, twice, the sea seems to close in upon 
our narrow causeway, while flat green 
meadows so merge with low grey waters that 
in the distance one can hardly distinguish 
between them. We are passing through the 
islands of Zeeland. 

We stop at Rosendaal, the junction for 
Brussels ; pretty Dordrecht, with its villas 
in tiny gardens, containing water, willows, 
bridges and summer-houses, in half an acre ; 
and Rotterdam, all bustle and brightness, big 
streets, wide waters—a town for commerce 
rather than residence. Then a great grassy 
plain, for miles, intersected regularly by 
brimming little water-trenches and covered 
with herds of black-and-white cattle. My 
eyes desire a red cow and are seldom if ever 
gratified. Cuyp painted them—why are there 
none now? Thick woods ring the horizon: 
that means the Hague. Then more fat 
pastures follow; Leyden, with its soldiers 
and students at the station, being a mere 
interlude. 

This plain reminds me of children playing 
at Noah’s ark on a green tablecloth, and 
dotting their animals over it. But the view 
is never unbounded here, as on a prairie, 
however. Holland has many woods, and 
these snugly bound and intersect the wide 
meads, while village spires seem always rising 
out of the trees, and small windmills (for 
pumping up water from the ditches) turn 
red sails. A line of roofs breaks the plain, 
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and head and shoulders over these rises a 
square mass, like a hen brooding over her 
chickens—an old mother watching her 
children. It is the sight that always meets 
one from afar in coming within sight of 
Haarlem town—it is Haarlem Cathedral. 

It is only a quarter-past eleven as we 
steam into the station. And there is Hugo 
C waiting to greet me—kindest of 
cousins and most hospitable of hosts. His 
English-looking family omnibus is waiting 
with a useful-looking pair of bays. Mounting 
the box beside him—for he likes driving 
himself—we are off through the bright, 
quaint little town. Haarlem makes one 
seem to have stepped back a century or 
two, with its narrow, paved streets, gabled 
house-fronts with curious fagades; quiet 
canals along which the gentry live, with 
high trees clipped in a screen before their 
doors ; the old market-place and cathedral. 
Passing all these, we drive partly through 
the famous wood. 

Amsterdam is a town for commerce, rich 
merchants, heavy dinners, and some stiff 
old country families who cling in winter to 
their town-houses. The Hague is gay, nine- 
teenth-century, somewhat cosmopolitan. But 
Haarlem, the Dutch say, is where people 
live “who have nothing to do.” The 
description is pleasantly meant, and if not 
true in all cases, is so in that of my friends. 
And now our brick-paved road goes out to- 
wards the country, among pretty villas, bright 
with flowers, of course, in this flower-loving 
land, and shady with trees. We are soon 
nearing our destination, and my visit has 
fairly begun. 

LiInDENROEDE (Lime-lawn) is a good 
specimen of an ordinary Dutch country- 
house. Square and white, with its green 
shutters, and raised terrace in front, it stands 
close to the high-road, as do all its neighbours, 
behind its gravel sweep. What is almost as 
universal, too, it is bright and fresh with 
paint, shaded by fine trees. Even before 
coming in sight of the house itself I greeted 
its stork’s nest, standing as of old in the 
meadow across the road, in full view of the 
windows. Most country-houses around have 
one just so placed ; a shallow box on the top 
of a high pole. Some, worse luck! are 
deserted. The Lindenroede storks had three 
young ones this year, but it is the second 
week in September and they are all flown 
southwards already. 

As the carriage turned in at the open gates, 
Jacqueline, my host’s young married daughter, 
was sitting working on the terrace. (This 
is not her real name any more than others 
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herein given of “Lindenroede” and its 
inmates ; but if the names are fictitious, not 
so anything else in this truthful little de 
scription of a country-house visit in Holland. 
I simply jotted down what we did and saw 
day by day, aided by nearly everybody in 
the house.) Jacqueline then came down the 
steps with the sunniest “cousin’s” welcome 
in the world. The “cousinship,” by the 
way, dates from some time about the Revo- 
eation of the Edict of Nantes—no matter 
for that, when folk are not only kith but 
kind! The second breakfast, corresponding 
more to a French déjeuner than our lunch, 
was just ready, it being half-past twelve 
o'clock. So, after washing off the dust of 
the journey—and the very Sahara cannot be 
worse than the sand which drove in at the 
train-windows along from the Hague, threat- 
ening to silt me up alive !—down I came. 
The very dining-room has an old friend’s air 
from pleasant memories. There is the thick 
Deventer carpet—how handsome those carpets 
are, and how well they wear! it is a pity we 
do not know them better. Through the 
windows we look: on the one hand out at 
the noble standard chestnuts in the lawn 
behind the house ; on the other side through 
the folding-doors set wide open into the hall, 
and the plate-glass front door of the latter 
—likely enough open, too—the view of the 
road beyond the trees (a view so usual, I might 
almost call it indispensable, in Holland) is 
secured while we are at meals. “ And now 
you see! here are the Dutch dishes you 
remember,” says Hugo hospitably. Yes, I 
remember the usual roast veal, the excellent 
mashed and buttered potatoes, the cold pan- 
cakes—this last a truly national sweet. Lunch 
over, we adjourn, as in general, to the terrace. 
There sitting against the house wall, where out- 
door chairs and a table make an al fresco draw- 
ing-room, we chat and watch the vehicles go by, 
while waves of the hand are exchanged with 
friends. Then one carriage turns in, that 
of Hugo’s sister and brother-in-law. I re 
member their fine old house well, since “ last 
time’’ I was here, with its moat all round, 
except at what answered to a drawbridge 
(indeed, answering better), a solid gravelled 
approach. And their kitchen-garden, too ; 
with all the espalier fruit-trees trained into 
furniture shapes of tables, sofas, and pianos, 
and those on the wall in loyally regal names. 
But their visit over, with kindly assurances I 
look “ not in the least as if after crossing the 
sea ’’—fatigue drives me to take a nap before 
unpacking and six o'clock dinner. 
Meanwhile, the interior of a Dutch gentle- 
man’s house and household may be described 








Of the inmates I will only say that there 
is mine host first, who has more true friends 
than almost any man ; his daughter, who does 
the honours of his house in summer—every 
winter he travels afar—and her husband. 
There is also the latter’s sister, on a visit 
here, nicknamed the “ Princess.” And lastly, 
the youngest son of the house, whom we may 
call the “TIrrepressible,” while his pretty 
fiancée generally joins us. 

There is much in the house too significant 
of its owner’s yearly travels, and taste, to be 
exclusively Dutch. His own study and his 
daughter’s boudoir up stairs are quite Ori- 
ental with spoil from the bazaars of Cairo 
and Algiers, and from the Holy Land. The 
passage-way and staircase are hung with 
blue Damascus tiles. And the pleasant 
large bedrooms on either side the single 
corridor up stairs are fitted up with French 
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an old-fashioned sitting-room, such as you 
shall see in interiors by Nicolas Maes. The 
Dutch are intensely conservative; loving 
their forefathers’ ways and traditions, and 
treasuring their family heirlooms of old blue 
Oriental china, old native delft, carvings, 
brasses, fine engraved glasses, and notably, 
their old silver. This room, as several others 
I saw, would give an impressionist the idea 
of brown-ness, brightened by brasses and blue 
china. Dark-brown are the high wainscot, the 
panelled ceiling, carved chimney-piece, and the 
beautiful, old, Cordovan, leather wall-hang- 
ings stamped in faded gold; brown also the 
carved stiff furniture and its cushions. But 
the gleam of old brass chandeliers and sconces 
brightens the gloom, many of the latter set 
round the wainscot ledge being of strange 
shapes an antiquarian would vainly covet. 
And besides the usual brass fire-irons hung up 
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furniture and cretonnes draped in the latest 
Parisian fashion. But down stairs there is 
something more distinctive in the pale-green- 
painted dining-room, namely, most curious 
drinking-glasses engraved with all manner 
of family scenes ; also fine sets of old china 
behind the glass oval cupboards recessed in 
the wall. Out of this dining-room, there is a 
little solemn, satin drawing-room, with cab- 
inets full of mine host’s collected curios, 
but where nobody ever comes. And next 
this is a little ante-room full of palms and 
greenery, not much used either. But then 
comes the favourite sitting-room of the 
house, opening out of the hall and the serre ; 
the “antique room,” an. excellent specimen 
of what several other Dutch gentlemen also 
have—or aim to have, for it necessitates, 
perhaps, years of careful collection and selec- 
tion. It is a nearly exact representation of 


on either side the old tiled fire-place are some 
less known in England: a brass repoussé 
box holding dried hemp-stalks to light 
candles, great snuffers, and a long blow-pipe 
for the fire, also useful in extinguishing 
candles placed high. Two heavy brass 
handles depend also from the high chimney- 
board, their use puzzling me. ‘“ What are 
they for?” “Why, for old gentlemen to 
hold by when lifting up one foot to warm 
their toes!” explained Hugo, cheerily. “Our 
ancestors were heavy, you see, and could not 
stand long on one leg without support.” 
After the brasses, the blue china relieves 
the eye in the rich sombreness of the room. 
Big jars, and lesser porcelain of all shapes, 
are ranged on the wainscot and all about the 
room ; with queer delft plaques showing sea- 
pieces, and shaving-dishes with nicks to hold 
the victim’s neck. From a general impression 
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coming to details, two objects in the room 
strike the eye before all the other furni- 
ture by their excessive size. The first is 
a nobly massive walnut press, to hold the 
family linen and best china, The secund a 
huge Bible on a stand, Tue Book dwarfing 
all other light mundane literature in the 
room by its size and solemnity. This hand- 
some armoire for the housekeeper’s treasures 
is a pride and prime necessity in all the 
Dutch houses I have seen. .And nearly all 
of them possess also, as down stairs in the 
servants’ room at Lindenroede, handsome 
carved mangles, and screw-presses for keep- 
ing table-linen always flat and tidy, these 
being sometimes so ornamental as to stand 
in the dining-room. But the “ antique-room ” 
has some rarer curios, such as a carved 
board and roller-pin, date 1650, for mangling 
small fine things I was told, and hanging 
near it from the wainscot a very ancient 
deep-cut yard measure. 

Lastly, amongst old spinning-wheels, and 
some Hindeloopen furniture of great age, 
painted with (of course) Biblical scenes gaudily, 
are some square wooden boxes standing about 
on the floor, carved all over and pierced at 
the top. These are foot-stoves, still used by 
some ladies, with a chafing-dish of hot char- 
coal or peat-embers placed inside. Hugo 
took up one in fine brass, delicately open- 
worked. “This was my grandmother's stove ; 
she used to carry it to church with the 
handle over her arm.” These “stoves,” as 
they are called, are universally used in 
Holland. The churches are full of coarse 
ones for foot-stools ; you see the same in the 
peasants’ houses, in the bathing-boxes at 
Zaandvoort, with some old bathing-woman’s 
savoury stew keeping hot over them in the 
especial house upon wheels that is her home 
by day, and that of her progeny; and a 
small urchin in sabots sitting on one in 
winter to warm himself while munching a 
carrot or an apple is a frequently funny 
little sight. Smaller carved ones are used 
by the people to keep the tea-pot brewing, 
and in the nurseries of rich people are useful 
for hot milk and other infantile wants. 
“We always use one for our children, with a 
spiritus-lampi inside,” explained the “ Prin- 
cess” to me, speaking of her small brothers 
and sister. Not to take an inventory of all 
Lindenroede house, I will only add that the 
kitchen is a pleasant sight, its walls glisten- 
ing with tiles and bright with coppers and 
brass ; and that in the garret is stored away 
one of the carved and gilded small sledges, 
so curiously painted, that one sees in curiosity 
shops in Amsterdam or the Hague. It is 
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waiting for a hard winter—there has been 
no frost to speak of for two or three years 
past. 
Come outside the house and you shall see 
Dutch pleasure-grounds. The lawn is per- 
fectly flat, of course, but—what some English 
who imagine Holland a vast plain studded 
with a few pollards, do not understand— 
the trees are so fine and so many, they 
bound the view and keep one’s thoughts 
from much noticing the level ground. A 
brown piece of water, shaded by weeping 
willows, winds through the trees till bounded 
by a little rise topped by a small temple. 
Every country-house around is sure to have 
such a piece of water, larger or smaller ; 
and many have a similar little temple. But 
this being far down in the grounds, is rather 
to please the eye from a distance than for a 
philosophic retreat. A love of solitary seclu- 
sion is about the last idea, it seems to me, in 
most Dutch minds. Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy would be quite out of favour 
with my cheerful-minded acquaintance. They 
love, as I said, to sit out on their verandahs 
or terraces, or balconies, within view of the 
king’s highway, and those who pass thereby. 
Not content even with this, a previous 
generation built the old-fashioned pavilions 
one still sees here and there on the road, 
with large glass windows often reaching to 
the ground, “ to see and to be seen,” though 
the house door is only a stone’s throw distant. 
In these one will often see families sitting 
of an afternoon round the central table, with 
perhaps some newspapers, and beverages. 
The Lindenroede summer-house beside the 
gate has been long taken away, however. 
To return to the temple, the thick coppice 
around it is half smothered with wild hops, 
bending in graceful green tasséls ; jays and 
magpies are chattering overhead among the 
tall trees. To right and left, sandy paths 
wind through the wood ; and near the house 
lies a large kitchen-garden with long rows of 
vineries, etc.; still nearer a bright little 
flower-plot and the orangery, where the big 
plants in tubs that stand about on the lawn 
are housed in winter. 

Having described the house, as to the 
Dutch manner of life, well—Lindenroede 
was Liberty Hall. Breakfast, to begin with, 
was ready at eight o'clock for the master of 
the house, and often still waiting at ten o’clock 
for the younger (male) scions. This is easy, 
for a mahogany bucket lined with metal and 
containing peat-embers in which a brass kettle 
is kept singing, is always placed beside every 
Dutch breakfast-table ; and appears at chance 
five o’clock teas too, and after dinner in the 
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drawing room. The kettle-bucket in Holland 
is the most characteristic object I can think 
of. At this breakfast one only eats bread 
and butter, adding sometimes to the latter 
thin slices of gingerbread, which is very 
good ; or a wafer of rye-bread. Concerning 
the latter, there are very few things I don’t 
like in Holland ; but, without a shadow of 
doubt, I detest rye-bread. Eggs are boiled, 
if some one cares for them, in the kettle. 
The old-fashioned way was by means of a 
small sort of landing net in which they were 
first popped ; the newer one is to have wire 
or silver draining-spoons to lift them out. 
But the young men of the family going off 
to business in Haarlem do not even trouble 
the tea and bread and butter, much less the 
eggs. About a small cupful of milk and a 
wafer of rye-bread, often nothing but a hasty 
glance at the morning papers, and they are 
off, smiling, with bon jours to the ladies left 
behind. And bon jour is echoed back to the 
husband bound for the law court, with viel 
plaisir (much pleasure) added to the Irrepres- 
sible soon to become a Benedick, who is off 
to the Hague to see races, or the Downs to 
try sporting-dogs in a chasse, and who will 
send notes at night toan English acquaintance 
on /e sport in Holland, to be published in 7'he 
Field. Many men whose business is in 
Amsterdam, but who have houses in Haarlem 
for economy and quiet, will go to their offices 
and work till 1 or 2 p.m. without food. 

‘The womankind left behind do odds and 
ends of work and writing, then lure out the 
master of the house from .his Oriental study 
to find ripe figs in the beautiful big kitchen- 
garden, and try the grapes sunning on the 
south wall. Or else we gather roses and 
arrange them, or take out work und books to 
the “tent,” a little wooden arbour facing 
the small flower-garden embosomed in trees. 
The books are always English Tauchnitz 
volumes, or French novels ; mostly the latter. 
Or again, we perhaps cross the road to a 
pleasant wood belonging to Hugo’s brother- 
in-law and sister, “whose demesne ranges 
with Lindenroede, so closely indeed, that, but 
for a rustic bridge over a water-trench green 
with duckweed and shaded by willows, the 
sandy shrubbery paths would seem to inter- 
mingle. The wood rises agreeably in little 
ups and downs, once, no doubt, sand hills ages 
age. Down in a sunny hollow lies a pond 
full of water-lilies. We seat ourselves above 
on a bench shaded by a coppice, burning red 
with dying maple-leaves here and there, while 
surely that flash of living blue over the 
water down there was a kingfisher ; and close 
by a rabbit pops out on the turf and sits 
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unheeding our talk. Even putting aside chat 
about old acquaintances made in past visits 
on both sides across the water, my Dutch 
friends had plenty to talk about. Jacqueline 
and her husband had lately been in London ; 


_ and, of course, to Paris in the spring prev iously 


to see theatres and buy dresses and have a 
“ good time,” which is a yearly necessity if 
not a more frequent one. And there was 
some talk about a possible trip soon to Con- 
stantinople and back by Vienna. Hugo, who 
had spent last winter travelling in Spain, was 
bound in November for Asia Minor—taking 
Paris and Cannes first on his way. The 
Irrepressible and his fiancée were consulting 
upon Algiers for their honeymoon. The 
“ Princess” lastly, after a short season in 
London, had spent the rest of the summer 
wandering in the Salzkammergut. And out- 
side the household, almost every one I met 
seemed to go to the Riviera in spring, and to 
German watering- places in summer. They 
say the air is heavy in Holland; certainly 
on first coming one sleeps very sound. Per- 
haps, after a ‘time in these lowlands, higher, 
bracing air would be needed. 

Coming back for déjeuner at half-past 
twelve we would read the Figaro or other 
high literature on the terrace, or write letters 
till, at three o'clock, the landau would be at 
the door. 

“ Would you like to see a silver wedding?” 
Hugo asked me one day. ‘Our neighbours, 
the M s, are holding theirs ; and as this 
is their reception day we must go, like all 
their acquaintance, to see the presents and 
pay our respects.” We drove off therefore 
that afternoon, each “ drest in their Sunday 
best,” to a country seat of which the trans- 
lated name is Greendale and Woodbeck. It 
belonged formerly to the English Hope 
family. The Roman Catholic church at 
Heemstede was adorned with flags as we 
passed ; so was the priest’s house and the 
turnpike. Passing in at the gates of a large, 
closely wooded demesne, the lodge, then the 
gardener’s house, and further on the stables, 
all set down among the trees, were likewise 
gay with flags and green wreaths. Some 
distance from the house was a large solitary 
pavilion in the wood, built to play billiards 
in, I was told. Carriages were passing and 
repassing on the drive as we approached, and 
the gravel sweep was all enclosed with 
wreaths of greenery, and had flags and three 
triumphal arches exactly as for a first wed- 
ding. The festivities, in the same way, are 








supposed to last a fortnight, during which 
time the green decorations are kept up. The 
visitors congratulated their host and hostess, 
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who received them in a room where the 
presents, mostly of silver, were laid out, and 
each fresh set of guests, after a few minutes 
stay, came away. In the evening there were 
to be an illumination of Chinese lamps in 
the grounds and fireworks for the peasantry, 
with sack-races and other such diversions. 
Then we drove on, for more visits, along 
the brick-paved road shaded by trees, past 
smiling cottages so snug and tidy they 
seemed to promise happy interiors. It will 
be understood that always on either side of 
the said road runs an open water-ditch 
instead of any hedges, walls, or banks ; and 
looking over this ditch into the green, level 
meadows beyond, dotted with piebald cows, 
one must further imagine smaller water- 
trenches again (always full), dividing the 
general green plain into separate portions. 
But here, near Haarlem, the country-seats 
are so many, that woods constantly break in 
closely on the uniformity of the level, whilst 
bright white villas, seldom far apart, greet 
us along the road from behind their short 
green lawns. Here and there, very often 
indeed, we come on canals by the roadside, 
these being just broader water - ditches. 
Sometimes, when there has been a strong 
wind, and the sluices have been opened, they 
are cleanly brown enough; but often, too 
often ! they are grass-green with duck-weed, 
though there is life enough on them of mud- 
boats and barges and such-like craft. By 
the way, it was a wonder to me that there 
are so few ducks on these same canals, in 
spite of the famous dictum of “canards, 
canaux,” and the third unkind word. Often, 
instead of duck-weed, the water is reddish 
with some other equally small aquatic plant, 
the effect being picturesque enough in colour- 
ing. One little picture of this very day I 
remember vividly, of two beautiful snowy 
goats lying on the green bank of just such a 
reddish canal; it was bordered with reeds, 
and overhung by willows and alder. Contrary 
to preconceived ideas, there are as many 
goats in this country as sheep and ducks are 
missing. After visiting a neighbour, owning 
one of the noble beech avenues which abound 
here, stretching in long tunnels of deep gloom 
to a little arch of light far down, we turned 
homewards by fresh woods and pastures 
new. At home, we could already see from 
the gate the Irrepressible and his pretty 
fianceé, awaiting us on the terrace, as also 
Jongherr R., with pleasant-looking bottles 
upon the table, suggestive of wines and 
minerva-water. After the heat of the after- 
noon, refreshment was grateful, and five 
o'clock tea is as yet new-fashioned in Holland. 
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The young men drove off presently in a fly 
to the club in town, for an hour before six 
o'clock dinner ; which I mention only because 
England, being club-land essentially, is apt 
to imagine that other people have few or 
no clubs, and so wonder what men do 
with themselves. People generally ask as to 
another country: “ What sort of food did 
you have?” Well, to choose out the most 
genuinely Dutch dishes, we had, perhaps, 
potato purée, or bowillon, flavoured with 
chervil, and containing balls of veal force- 
meat. The fish might be soles or plaice, but, 
to give me kindly a more national delicacy, 
we had water-bass from the canals sometimes. 
These are about the size of our trout, and 
are served up, half-a-dozen or so, in a deep 
dish, swimming in the water they are boiled 
in, flavoured with “ flat-leaved parsley.” (The 
English name for this plant I cannot say, it 
being strange to me; but my cousin Hugo 
declared it unknown to us.) Water-bass are 
eaten with thin sandwiches of rye-bread ; 
but without the latter, and the bread and 
butter only, I thought them excellent. 
Another night we had a jack, done Dutch 
fashion. When boiled, all the small bones 
were removed, and the fish chopped up and 
mixed with butter, pepper, onions, and 
savory herbs. Then, rolled back into fish- 
like shape, the jack is browned, bread- 
crumbed, and eaten always with salad. It 
was really very good. Next came generally 
roast or stewed veal or beef, mutton being 
so poor it is rarely eaten. For vegetables, 
invariably potatoes, excellently cooked, with 
butter ; and besides those we likewise use 
boiled endives and bread-crumbed cabbage. 
Partridges followed, sometimes au choux ; or 
other game. Wild ducks were plentiful, and 
some neighbours had just had an early 
dawn’s sport, out in the dunes, getting 
ninety-four birds to four guns. ‘“ Not so bad, 
but still not very good,” said the Irrepres- 
sible. Of sweets and savouries I need give 
no hints, because they were mostly of French 
origin. Dessert over, both ladies and gentle- 
men return together to the drawing-room for 
coffee, which is drunk in the smallest and 
most precious of handle-less, old, blue china. 
Such a set with us would be behind a glass 
case. Then come liqueurs—cognac and 
aniseed, the latter being a favourite. The 
gentlemen went out this warm evening to 
smoke their cigarettes on the terrace for a 
little while. Then they dropped in again to 
the cheery antique-room for chat and tea. 
The mahogany peat-bucket and its kettle 
had been placed by the footman, as usual, 
beside the table, and very old Chinese little 
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tea-cups, almost as valuable as the blue 
porcelain, were ranged on a wooden tray 
truly Dutch. It was one of the finest spe- 
cimens of a kind eagerly sought after by 
curio hunters, being excellently painted in 
oils, showing the interior of an old house, 
Teniers-like, the thick edge being gilded. 
There was a great demand for English ghost 
stories that evening. After careful inquiries, 
I do not believe Holland boasts one genuine, 
respectable family ghost. The jongherr alone 
of my hearers had any reverence for the 
supernatural. Him I name to mention that 
there are but three classes of nobility here, 


our lady of the house, and dried with a fine 
napkin, as were the tea-spoons, which were 
replaced in a satin-lined glass case. Then 
the footman being rung for, they were all 
locked again in the armoire. This washing 
of the cups is one of the good old customs 
against which it must be owned the younger 
generation grumble. “Your ladies do not 
have this trouble!” “ But,” interpose the 
elders, “ English people do not use every 
day such old cups worth from £1 to £3 
each.” “Hé!” sigh the young folk, “we 
would rather then use common services like 
the English. Of what use is it to have 
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that of jongherr, then baron, and, highest, 
count. The Dutch are very simple as to 
titles, and never address their friends as 
“ M. le baron,” or “ comte.” 

“Every one knows they are barons or 
counts, so it would be thought affected or 
snobbish to call them so,” Hugo explained. 
“Servants may sometimes use the phrase, 
but as often say only ‘mynheer.’ Of course, 
peasants speaking to each other of their land- 
lords would say, ‘the count’ or ‘ the baron,’ 
that is all.” 

Before we said good-night, the tea and 
coffee-cups were all washed on the tray by 
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plenty of servants, if we must do their 
work?” Old-fashioned Dutch people go 
further, I am told, washing up themselves 
knives, forks, and plates—no matter how 
many their servants—looking over all the 
linen from the wash, and “ pulling-out” any 
lace edges themselves. But this I never 
saw. 

Coming down stairs rather early another 
glorious morning, in came the master of the 
house cheerily from the fresh outside air. 
“Good-morning to you, ladies. I have just 
been to your uncle’s already to congratulate 
him—it is his birthday. In the course of 
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the day all the rest likewise went to con- 
gratulate ; and several more birthdays hap- 
pening during my visit, all were equally 
remembered by troops of friends as by 
relations. Some presents are perhaps given, 
and the gardener would send in what I may 
call a cushion of flowers, carefully arranged 
as a table centre-piece. Just as our little 
breakfast was ended, Jacqueline called to me, 
“Look! there is the aanspreker. Do you 
remember him? I wonder who is dead!” 
I saw a strange figure going swiftly to the 
servants’ side-door. A tall man dressed in 
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for a month, and so escape sacking. Thence- 
forth births in Haarlem are celebrated by 
what has now become an ornament on the 
doors, called a klopper. Hugo brought forth 
their family one to show me. <A square of 
lace with his coat of arms finely embroidered 
and edged with exquisite old Mechlin. This 
is lined white for a girl, half in pink for a 
boy. Fastened over wood, it was hung out 
by day, and carefully goffered again at night. 
The Jews—the plague here of all curio- 
fanciers—scenting out every bit of old silver, 
lace, china or carving in cottage or family 
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lugubrious black small-clothes, and _silver- 
buckled shoes, black deep-flapped coat and 
waistcoat, his head crowned by a three- 
cornered hat and long weepers. He carried 
some papers, for his duty is to go round the 
neighbourhood and announce all deaths. 
This time it was no one of importance, 
Another curious old custom relates to births, 
and the towns of Haarlem and Medemblik 
alone own with pride its right. In 15738, 
when the Spaniards took Haarlem after its 
famous siege, they sent notice that all houses 
wherein lay a mother and new-born bake 
should have their knockers muffled in white 





seat—came sniffing around his klopper with 
vainly large offers for the Mechlin when 
last it was hung out. 

Several mornings we used to start early 
for Zaandvoort in the coureuse, or stan- 
hope — Jacqueline driving us along the 
straight road, bordered by trees, through the 
downs, or dunes. These lie like a troubled 
sea of sand-hills all along the coast, covered 
with sparse green and coppice. They are 
divided into shootings, said to be fair as to 
partridges and pheasants, and very good foi 
wild duck and rabbits. Lonely and sheltered, 
with fresh sea air and sweet copse scents, the 
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downs are pleasant to ramble in through a 
summer’s day, taking one’s lunch in a basket, 
as the Lindenroede household do. Near the 
coast, sandy tracts are carefully and anxiously 
planted with coarse grass-tufts, each only a 
foot apart, for this grass binding the loose 
sand against cruel winds forms the bulwark 
of the land. Zaandvoort is the smaller, 
quieter rival of fashionable Scheveningen, a 
few miles down the coast; and all the 
pleasanter to my mind for being so much 
less frequented. Passing through the old 
fishing-village with its wooden houses, we 
leave the coureuse, and go down on the deep 
sands. Here sitting in big basket-seats, like 
porters’ chairs, to keep off the wind, we watch 
the low grey sea ; the big fishing-smacks called 
pincks hauled up ashore! with their wooden 
fins, and their blue pennons flying; the 
fishwives with their lace caps and curved 
straw bonnets, peculiar to themselves, and 
long aprons, with a stripe atop always of a 
different stuff, why, no one knoweth. The 
fishermen wear blue shirts, and crimson serge 
trousers, often rolled up to the knee, as they 
go about barelegged; and there are, too, 
bathing-machines and bobbing bathers in 
dismal sack-like dresses to see; and little 
Dutch children playing about with their 
English or Swiss nurses. The talk around 
is wonderfully polyglot. The Dutch use 
their own language by nature ; but almost 
as often speak, and they assure me think, in 
French, from habit, their second nature. To 
know it is a polite necessity, like having a 
visiting-dress ; and only old-fashioned people 
would dream of sending invitations other- 
wise than in French and indeed many more 
familiar letters. As to English, I can 
remember no one of our acquaintance who 
did not know it a little, many, like my 
kinsfolk, excellently well, and they like to 
“practise” on all occasions. Most know 
German, too ; some, perhaps, Italian. 
Driving home in time to dress for dinner, 
most likely some neighbours pay an evening 
visit afterwards, and stay chatting till nine 
or ten o'clock. In summer this is the favourite 
hour for callers, and the terrace is gay with 
laughter and voices in the warm evenings. 
But it was getting dark now to stroll out 
from Haarlem, or the environs. One day we 
saw a peasant’s wedding passing the gate, a 
procession bound on the gala drive that 
follows the civil and religious ceremony. 


' Pink was an old name in Shakespeare's days for 
a small vessel. 
‘* This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers: clap on more 
sail, pursue.” 
—NMerry Wives of Windsor. 


There were fifteen to eighteen little yellow- 
varnished gigs (or chaises, as they call them), 
the whips and the plaited long manes 
and tails of the horses adorned with ribbons 
and flowers ; an orange horse-cloth hanging 
behind the gig. First came the best-man and 
bridesmaid ; next the happy pair in a more 
ornamental “tilbury”’ than the following 
pairs. Each man drives on the left side 
with his right arm round his maiden’s waist, 
taking “toll” at all bridges, and throwing 
sugar-plums at the gazers in the villages. 
The old folk follow four together in larger 
covered yellow chaises shaped like poke- 
bonnets with glass sides. N.B. “Some little 
tilburys have caps, too,’ Jacqueline remarks 
to me, “ but these are only for married people! 
No unmarried peasant girl or boy ventures 
to drive in such.” The peasants end their 
drive with a dinner somewhere, and diver- 
sions. But as the latter are the same as at 
a servant’s wedding, I can describe them for 
both. At Lindenroede, the last servant’s 
wedding was minus the peasant’s drive ; but 
a party was given in the long glass orangery 
for them. Here they sang, danced, with 
laughter and noise; ate cakes and drank 
their favourite persico. (A drink in which 
pounded peach-kernels is the chief ingredient. ) 
The family come out to watch them, and then 
the favourite dance, a kind of kiss-in-the-ring 
is sure to begin. Joining hands in a circle, 
all dance round one in the middle, singing 
the old song, beginning, 


“Daar ging een Pater langs de kant, 
En het was in de Mei.” 


the whole being translated as follows : 


‘There went a friar along the way, 
And it was in the May ! 
It was in the May so gay, 
And it was in the May! 

“Come, Father, give your nun a kiss, 
Six times you sure may have that bliss, 

Six times is not seven ! seven is not eight! 

O! how sweet are this maiden’s lips !” 


At the last verse the man in the middle 
kneels on one knee, and calling out a girl to 
sit on his raised knee, kisses her several 
times, then retires. She, in turn, calls out 
another swain who likewise kneels and kisses 
her ; and so the dancing, singing ring goes 
noisily on. This pastime is amongst the 
“ good old customs” recognised by all; and 
even young people of good family, of school 
boy and girl ages, indulge in it at festive 
seasons. 

When Sunday morning comes, we drive 
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into the French church at Haarlem ; disre- 
garding the glorious sounds of the cathedral 
organ reaching us even outside as we pass 
through the old market-place. No: the 
Dutch service and sermon in there is too 
prosily long. Our charch is small, white- 
washed, and bare to ugliness. The few ladies 
sit on chairs in the middle, the fewer men in 
pent-house pews around. <A cantique or two, 
a little évangile, a long prayer made by the 
black-gowned minister, and a longer sermon, 
ended by a glass of water, forms the service. 
Add also, that for the collection two black 
velvet tasselled nightcaps, with peaks, are 
handed round at the end of long poles. 
Inside one peak is written église, on the 
other pauvres. Church over, we get warmed 
driving back in the cheery sunlight to lunch. 
In the afternoon, the large carriage and pair 
of horses takes us all for an hour’s drive 
through the woods of pretty Bloemendaal or 
Overween, full of charming villas inhabited 
by rich Amsterdam merchants or retired 
Java planters. Then about four we turn— 
like all the carriages of the neighbourhood— 
towards Haarlem Wood. “Sunday afternoon 
in the wood” is a Haarlem sight. In one of 
the open spaces of the old wood, which is 
one of the chief beauties of the town, a band 
plays opposite the club or societeit. The 
verandah and enclosed lawn of the latter 
are crowded thickly with members and their 
families sitting round little tables, some 
with various refreshments, all talking gaily. 
“The repose of Vere de Vere,” the passionless 
expression and half-extinguished voices of 
which our high society has been accused 
lately by a Gallic observer, are not fashion- 
able here. Dutch stolidity or phlegm is, 
I think, true of the lower classes; but 
added to good humour and cheerfulness. 
Carriages with well-dressed people stand 
about in the shade. Through the wood come 
likewise all manner of little peasant gigs, 
and larger farmers’ hooded chaises from the 
fen-lands of the dried lake. Here and there 
are women with curious head-gear, among 
many—too many, of late years—without 
costume. Silver and gold skull-caps covered 
with lace, from Friesland ; other caps with 
pinned-up lappets and all manner of queer 
pins of gold-twisted wire and diamond sparks ; 


forehead-ornaments, coral beads; enormous 
winged muslin caps from down beyond Ley- 
den, And prettiest of all the orphan girls of 
Haarlem, who wear black skirts, snowy 
kerchiefs, with coquettishly modest muslin 
caps, long white mittens, and short sleeves, 
one crimson, the other dark blue. (The Am- 
sterdam orphan girls wear a similar dress, 
but one side of their skirts is crimson, the 
other black.) Even in winter they go 
bonnetless ; but then the maidservants will 
go shopping also with only their clear muslin 
caps on their heads. Some of the horses in the 
carriages are very handsome. Here, in a 
young cousin’s dog-cart, comes an English 
chestnut who, after winning prizes at home, 
carries all before him in Holland. His 
master goes yearly to England ; and York- 
shire and the Islington shows see him 
regularly. In a field beyond the wood, a 
tent is pitched, and a pigeon-match—shooting 
at clay pigeons—going on. We recognise 
from afar various gentlemen from the country 
round, and some lady-friends, then we turn 
homewards towards five o’clock. 

Life, on the whole, goes comfortably and 
cheerily in the Haarlem neighbourhood, if 
quietly. There were a good many country- 
house dinners going on during my visit, and 
a few tennis parties ; though tennis is not 
made the rage and accomplishment it is in 
England. Most people were straying home 
from various German watering-places ; and 
many of those who had country-seats would 
nevertheless go into town, the Hague, or 
Amsterdam, for some winter months. In 
Haarlem, what the “Princess” called /a 
petite vie en ville was fast approaching ; when, 
unless a hard frost stirred every one’s pulses, 
there would most likely be few amusements 
except some dinners, and perhaps a rare sub- 
scription ball. The Hague, however, at an 
hour’s distance, has a gay season of its own. 
And there people, as in all capitals, give 
themselves airs, form cliques, and set 
“can-cans”’ and gossip afloat. Nevertheless, 
though wherever human nature is—being as 
it is !—some scandals and heart-burnings will 
arise, yet the Dutch affirm that social life 
among them is far more moral, purer, and 
happier than in France firstly, or secondly 
in England, of late years. 

May CromMe.in, 


(To be continued.) 
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A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. 


FARJEON. 


BOOK THE SECOND (continued). 


XVII. 


RETURNED to Rose- 
mullion in a very dis- 
turbed frame of mind. 
The nearer I approached 
the abode of mystery the 
stronger grew my doubts 
of the truth of Mrs. 
Fortress’s statement. All 
she had related was in 
such complete accordance 
with a cunningly carried out scheme, where- 
by the innocent were made to suffer, and 
she—the plotter—made comfortable for life, 
that I accused myself for my egregious folly 
in giving her story credence, and listening 
to it patiently. It was, however, impossible 
to allow the matter to stand as Mrs. Fortress 
had left it. Some further inquiry must take 
place, and my doubts cleared up before I 
would give my consent to the union of my 
son with Gabriel Carew’s daughter. I did 
not dare to run a risk so great until my 
mind was fairly at ease. It was a relief to 
me when I reached my home that Reginald 
was not there to greet me. I knew what the 
tenor of his conversation would be, and I 
wished to avoid it. He had, indeed, but one 
theme: Mildred; his heart and soul were 
meshed in his absorbing love for the fair girl 
to whom there was a likelihood of a most 
terrible inheritance having been transmitted. 

1 proceeded without delay to Rosemullion, 
and the first person who greeted me on the 
threshold was Mrs. Carew. She expressed 
her satisfaction at my return, and upon my 
inquiring for her husband, said that he was 
in his study, but that before I saw him she 
wished to have a few private words with me. 





It was then that I noted signs of trouble in 
her face. She led me to the apartment which 
Gabriel Carew had described as a sanctuary 
of rest, and at her bidding I sat down and 
awaited the communication she desired to 
make to me. 

She commenced by saying that her hus- 
band had such complete confidence in me, 
and she such faith in my wisdom, that, 
having a weight at her heart which was 
sorely disturbing her, she had resolved to 
ask my advice, as a friend upon whom she 
could rely. I replied that her faith and her 
husband’s confidence were not misplaced, and 
that it was my earnest wish to assist her if it 
lay in my power. 

“Tt is not without my husband’s permis- 
sion,” she said, “that I am speaking to you 
now. He knows that I am uneasy about him, 
and he himself suggested that I should con- 
sult you upon your return from Cornwall.” 

I was startled at learning that she was 
not ignorant of my visit to Mrs. Fortress ; I 
imagined that the affair was entirely between 
me and Mr. Carew. I asked her if she was 
acquainted with the precise object of my 
visit. 

“No,” she replied ; “only that you have 
been on a visit to a nurse who was in the 
service of my husband’s family before the 
death of his parents. I did not seek for 
further information, and my husband did 
not volunteer any. Neither is he acquainted 
with the details of the matter I am about 
to open to you. I thought it best to keep 
it from him until I obtained counsel from 
a near and dear friend.” 

I inclined my head, and she continued : 

“My husband informs me that he has 
related to you the fullest particulars of his 
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life, and that he has unbosomed himself to 
you with an unreserved confidence, such as 
no other person in the world has been able 
to inspire.” 

“Tt is true,’ I said, “and I hold his 
confidence sacred, to be used only for our 
good.” 

“ And for the good of our children,” she 
said. 

“ Yes,” I said, conscious of a strange note 
in my voice as I repeated the words, “and 
for the good of our children.” 

She detected the unusual note, gazed 
steadily at me for a moment, and_ proceeded, 
without commenting upon it. 

“ Knowing so much, you are familiar with 
my husband’s nightly wanderings in the 
woods when he resided here with his parents?”’ 

“Tes.” 

“He was aware of these nocturnal 
rambles?’ she said. ‘ He undertook them 
consciously ¢” 

“ Certainly.” 

“He was always awake when he left the 
house and returned to it ?”’ 

“ Always,’ I replied, surprised at the 
question. 

“He has given me full permission to put 
any questions to you with respect to the 
confidence he has reposed in you. ‘If I 
have kept anything from you,’ he said to me 
this morning, ‘it has been done to save you 
from uneasiness ;’ and he added with a smile 
that he had concealed nothing from me for 
which he had reason to reproach himself. 
Certain habits, contracted during a lonely 
youth, had left their impress upon him, and 
unusual as they were, there was no harm in 
them. ‘Of one thing be sure,’ he said; ‘I 
have lived a pure and blameless life.’ I did 
not need his assurance to convince me of 
that. As Reginald’s father, you should be 
glad to know it.” 

“T am glad to know it,” I said, and again 
I was aware of the strange note in my voice, 
“as Reginald’s father and your husband’s 
friend.” 

“T will explain,” she said, “why I asked 
you whether my husband had any reason to 
believe that occasionally he walked abroad at 
night when he was not awake. He has done 
so for some years past at certain times and 
under certain circumstances. He did so last 
night.” 

“Ts he not now aware of it?” I in- 
quired. 

“ No, I have never informed him that he 
is a sleep-walker. My reason for keeping 
this knowledge from him is that I am con- 
vinced it would have greatly distressed him ; 


but what occurred last night has so disturbed 
me that I can no longer be silent.” 

My suspicions of the truth of Mrs. For- 
tress’s statement began to fade. Here was 
confirmation that the son had inherited one 
phase, at least, of his mother’s disease. 

“ You remarked,” I said, “that Mr. Carew 
has walked in his sleep for some years past 
at certain times and in certain circumstances. 
Were these circumstances of a_ special 
nature ?” 

“ Yes—and all of one complexion ; when 
something was known from which he feared 
danger.” 

“To himself 1” 

“T think not. To me and Mildred. I 
recall three occasions, which will supply you 
with an index to the whole. Once there 
were reports in the papers of a number of 
burglaries being committed in the neighbour- 
hood, accompanied by deeds of violence. The 
burglars—there were three, as was subse- 
quently proved—were at liberty, and the 
efforts made to discover and arrest them met 
with no success for several weeks. During 
that period my husband rose regularly every 
night from bed, dressed himself, and went 
out of the house, always returning, dressed 
as he left the room. On one of these occa- 
sions I followed and watched him, and dis- 
covered that his aim was to guard us from 
danger. He remained in the grounds around 
the house, holding a pistol. His actions 
were those of an earnest, watchful guardian, 
and were guided by the most singular cau- 
tion. Sometimes he would hide behind a 
tree, or crouch down, concealed from view. 
When he was satisfied that there was no 
longer any danger, he returned to the house, 
stepping very softly, and examining the 
fastenings of the doors and windows.” 

“Did he rise in the morning with the 
appearance of a man who had passed a dis- 
turbed night?” 

“ No; he was always cheerful, and appeared 
to be quite refreshed by what he believed to 
be a good night’s rest. At length, when the 
burglars were arrested he left the house no 
more for many months, until a workman 
whom he had employed, and whom he had 
reason to discharge, uttered threats against 
us. Then he again commenced his nightly 
watch, which did not cease until he received 
information that the man had left the 
country. After that he enjoyed a long 
period of repose. The third occasion was 
when there was a report of the escape of a 
dangerous madman from a lunatic asylum 
three or four miles from Rosemullion. Until 
this man was once more in safe custody, my 
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husband never missed a night’s watch during 
his sleep. You will gather from this explana- 
tion that he was always actuated by a good 
motive—to guard and protect those whom 
he loves.” 

“That seems clear,’ I said, “and what 
you have related is especially interesting to 
me as a specialist, apart from my sincere 
friendship for you and yours.” 

“ As a specialist !’’ she exclaimed. 
what kind?” 

Fortunately I arrested myself in time. 
The words which immediately suggested 
themselves to me in reply, remained un- 
spoken. The truth would have been too 
great a shock to this sweet lady. 

“As one deeply interested,’ I answered, 
with an assuring smile, “in psychological 
mysteries. What occurred yesterday to excite 
Mr. Carew?” 

“He and I had been out riding. Upon 
our return one of our gardeners informed my 
husband that a man had been seen lurking 
about the grounds. The story told by the 
gardener is this: The stranger, a foreigner, 
although he spoke good English, did not 
wait to be accosted by the gardener, but 
himself opened a conversation. He asked if 
this was Rosemullion. Yes. Did a family 
of the name of Carew live here! Yes. 
Was Mrs. Carew alive? Yes. Was Mr. 
Carew alive? Yes. Did they have any 
family? Yes, a daughter’ What was her 
name? Miss Mildred. Could he see Mrs. 
Carew? Mrs. Carew was out driving. 
When would I return, and was there any 
possibility of the stranger seeing me alone! 
The gardener could not say. It was not I, 
but my husband who put these questions to 
the gardener. Then Mr. Carew asked sternly 
what was the bribe that induced the gardener 
to answer the inquiries of a stranger, and he 
forced the truth from him. The stranger 
had given the gardener a foreign coin, which 
my husband insisted upon seeing. It was a 
piece of French money. This part of the 
affair is completed by the admission of the 
gardener that the stranger was apparently in 
poverty, as his poor clothes betokened— and 
yet he had given the gardener money to 
answer his questions! When the gardener 
was gone my husband said that the circum- 
stance was very suspicious, and I thought so 
myself ; that the stranger had some bad 
motive in thus intruding upon private pro- 
perty, and that he would go in search of 
him. I asked to be allowed to accompany 
him, and after a slight hesitation he con- 
sented, saying if the stranger came with 
innocent intent and we met him, that he 
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could say what he had to say to me in my 
husband’s presence. We strolled all round 
the grounds of Rosemullion, but saw no 
stranger. Then my husband said he would 
go into the woods and that I had better leave 
him ; but I, fearing I knew not what, begged 
to be allowed to remain with him. Together 
we went into the woods, and for a long while 
met no person answering the description 
given by the gardener ; but after a while we 
saw a stranger a few yards in front of us. 
It happened that I was a little ahead of 
my husband at that moment, and the 
stranger, turning and seeing me, thought 
that I was alone. He was about to hasten 
towards me when my husband stepped to 
my side. Without hesitation the stranger 
abruptly turned from us, and, plunging 
into the woods, was immediately lost to 
view.” 

Something in Mrs. Carew’s manner at this 
point—which I should find it diffieult to 
explain—some premonition that this man 
she called a stranger was really not so to 
her—caused me to ask, 

“You saw his face ?”’ 

“Yes.” And at this answer, tremblingly 
spoken, my premonition became a certainty. 

* You recognised it ?”’ 

“Unless I am much mistaken—and with 
all my heart I pray to heaven I may be !—it 
was a face once familiar to me.”’ 

It was not now for me to pursue the 
subject ; it was for her to confide freely in 
me, if such was her desire. There was a 
silence of a few moments before she resumed : 

“My husband, having hidden nothing 
from you, has told you all that occurred in 
my dear native village, Nerac, before we 
were married ¢”’ 

“He has told me all, I believe,” I said. 

“Of my beloved parents—of friends once 
dear me—Eric, murdered, and the un- 
happy Emilius?’ 

“T am acquainted with all the particulars 
of that tragic event.” 

“Sadly changed, worn, haggard, and 
travel-stained, in the man we met in the 
forest 1 recognised Emilius.”’ 


XVIII. 


This, indeed, was startling news. Emilius 
alive, his term of imprisonment over, or he 
an escaped convict, seeking an interview with 
Mrs. Carew, the wife of the man whom he 
regarded as his bitterest enemy! To what 
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was this to lead?—in what way was it to 
end? 

“Did Mr. Carew recognise him?” I asked. 

“TI cannot tell you,” replied Mrs. Carew. 
“Not a word passed between us respecting 
him. J did not dare to speak. It would 
but have been to reopen old wounds, and 
after all I may have been mistaken. Not 
for me to bring back to my husband the 
memories of a past in which he was so 
cruelly misjudged. Besides, this was the 
one and only subject upon which my 
husband and I were not in harmony. He 
most firmly believed and believes in Emilius’s 
guilt ; I as firmly believed and believe in his 
innocence. The years that have flown have 
not softened my husband’s judgment nor 
hardened mine; and until this hour the 
name of Emilius has never passed my lips 
since we settled in Rosemullion. No, it was 
not for me to utter it in my husband’s 
presence ; it was not for me to bring pain to 
his kind heart. I said nothing, nor did my 
husband, nor did he attempt to follow the 
stranger. In silence we walked back to the 
house, and the evening passed as usual. 
Reginald came, and we had music and con- 
versation. On the part of Mildred and your 
son converse was cheerful and unconstrained, 
and I also strove to be cheerful. I was so 
far successful as to deceive the children, but 
my husband was not so easily blinded. And 
yet he made no allusion to the subject which 
engrossed my thoughts, and weighed like a 
dark cloud upon my heart. The hour grew 
late, and I sent Reginald home. Young 
people in love have always to be reminded. 
Then my husband and I retired to rest. 
Troubled as I was, sleep was long in coming 
to me, but at length Nature was merciful, 
and I sank into slumber. I awoke at the 
soft chiming of our silver clock, proclaiming 
the hour of two. Never do I remember 
being awoke by the chiming of this clock, so 
low and sweet is it; and that I should awake 
now as it struck two may have been simply 
a coincidence. I sat up in bed. I was alone. 
My husband was not in the room ; his clothes 
were gone, and he had doubtless gone out 
fully dressed. In great fear I rose and 
dressed, with the intention of following him, 
but when I tried the door I found it had 
been locked on the outside. Powerless to do 
anything but wait, I sat, trembling, till day- 
light began to peep in at the windows. Then 
I heard my husband's footsteps in the passage, 
which would not have reached my ears had 
not my senses been preternaturally sharpened. 
He trod softly, and turned the key in the 
door very gently in order not to disturb me. 


He entered the room, and I almost fainted 
as I saw in his hand the bright blade of an 
ancient dagger which usually lay upon his 
study table. His face was turned towards 
me, his eyes were open, but he did not see 
me. He took from his pocket a sheath, in 
which he placed the dagger, and then he un- 
dressed. Before he lay down to that more 
healthful sleep in which his mind would be 
at rest, he listened two or three times at the 
locked door, and going to the window, drew 
the blind a little aside and looked from the 
window. Then he stretched himself in bed, 
and his eyes closed. Not by the least sign 
did he show any consciousness of the fact 
that I was standing, dressed, in the room, 
and that we were often face to face. I soon 
retired to bed, but I slept no more. I lay 
awake, listening to my husband’s breathing, 
praying for the hour to arrive at which we 
generally rose for the day—praying for that, 
praying that the night would not come again, 
praying for a friend to counsel me. It were 
vain for me to disguise from you that I am 
in dread of what may happen should my 
husband and Emilius meet. And there is 
still something more “3 

I waited, but she left the sentence uncom- 
pleted. Startled as I was by what I had 
heard, I was even more startled to see this 
good and gentle woman suddenly cover her 
face with her hands, and burst into a passion 
of tears. I turned from her in commisera- 
tion, powerless to relieve or console her. 
Even had I words at command, it was better 
that her grief should be allowed to spend 
itself naturally. When she had recovered, 
I asked, 

“Has Mr. Carew made any reference to 
what passed in the night?” 

“Not any,” she replied. 

“ Did you?” 

“1 simply asked him if he had slept well, 
and he answered ‘ Yes,’ and that his sleep 
had been dreamless.” 

“Will you pardon me for the question 
whether you believe that to be really so— 
whether his answer to your solicitous inquiry 
was not prompted by his desire not to trouble 
or distress you?” 

“T am certain,” said Mrs. Carew, “that 
my husband said what he believes to be true. 
Dear friend, what am I to do?” 

She seized my hand, and clung to it as 
though to me, and to me alone, could she 
look for help in her sad position. 

“Does Mildred know anything, suspect 
anything?” I asked. 

What was the meaning of the timid, 
frightened, helpless look in her eyes at the 
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mention of Mildred’s name? No mental 
efforts of mine could fathom it. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, and then seemed 
to drift, against her will as it were, into dis- 
tressful thought. I devoted a few moments 
to consideration, and when I spoke again 
had resolved upon a course of action. 

“ Would you wish me to become your guest 
for a few days?” I asked. 

“ Ah, if you would!” she exclaimed. 

“T shall be willing if Mr. Carew has no 
objection. I will see him presently and 
ascertain. But first I have a little scheme to 
carry out which I think advisable for all our 
sakes.” 

I asked her if I could write a letter in her 
room, and despatch it at once to my house, 
and she opened her desk for me. My letter 
was to my son Reginald, and the effect of it 
was to secure his absence from Rosemullion 
during my stay in Mr. Carew’s house. There 
was really a matter of business which Regi- 
nald could attend to, and which rendered it 
necessary for him to take his immediate 
departure for London. When my letter was 
written, I explained its purport to Mrs. 
Carew, and she acquiesced in the wisdom of 
my plan. She herself added a few words to 
the letter, to the effect that she regretted not 
being able to see him before he left, and that 
Mildred was well and sent her love. She 
gave me a flower, and asked me to enclose it 
in the envelope. 

“ He will think it comes from Mildred,” 
she said, “and it will send him away happy. 
It is an innocent deceit.” 

The letter was despatched, and with a few 
assuring words to the sweet woman, I went 
to her husband’s study. 


XIX. 


I observed a change in him. Something 
of his inner life was reflected in his face, the 
expression upon which was stern and moody. 
It softened a little when he shook me by the 
hand. I asked him if he was well, and he 
answered Yes, but troubled by a strange 
presentiment of evil. He remarked that he 
was on the eve of momentous circumstances 
in his life which boded ill. I did not encou- 
rage him to indulge in this vein, but pro- 
ceeded to relate as much of my interview 
with Mrs. Fortress as I deemed it wise and 
necessary to impart. He listened to me 
patiently and reflectively, and when I had 
finished, said : 
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“You have given me food for reflection. 
I have in you a confidence so perfect that I 
place myself unreservedly in your hands. I 
will be guided completely by your counsels ; 
my confidence in myself is much shaken. 
What do you advise }” 

“This is the study,” I said, “ which your 
father used to occupy?” 

“It is,’ he replied; “and no person 
was allowed to enter it without his per- 
mission.” 

“ After his death you searched in it for his 
private papers {”’ 

“TI did, and found very little to satisfy me. 
I hoped to discover something which would 
throw light upon the strange habits of our 
life and home. I was disappointed.” 

At my request he showed me the method 
by which the safe was opened, and the inge- 
nuity of the device caused me to wonder that 
he had found nothing of importance within 
its walls. I was, however, convinced that 
there was in the study some clue to the 
mystery of Carew’s boyhood’s home—al- 
though I could nos help admitting to myself 
that it needed but faith in Mrs. Fortress’s 
statement to arrive at a correct solution. 
But I required further evidence, and I 
resolved to search for it. 

“As you have placed yourself in my 
hands,” I said, “you will not object to 
comply with two or three slight requests.” 

“There is little you can ask,” was his 
response, “that I am not ready to accede 
to.” 

“Invite me to remain here as your guest 
for a few days.” 

“T do.” 

“ Allow me to occupy this room alone 
until I retire to bed.” 

“ Willingly.” 

“ And promise me that you will not leave 
the house without first acquainting me of 
your intention.” 

“T promise.” 

A little while afterwards he left me to 
myself, saying that if I wished to see him I 
should find him with his wife. When he 
revealed to me the secret method by which 
the safe was worked, he did not close the 
panel ; it remained open for my inspection, 
and I now made an examination of the 
interior without finding so much as a scrap 
of paper. This was as 1 expected ; if Gabriel 
Carew’s father left documents behind him, 
they must be searched for elsewhere. A 
careful study of the room led me to the 
conclusion that the massive writing-table 
was the most likely depositary. The working 
of the safe was a process much too tedious 
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for a man who wished for easy access to his 
papers ; the writing-table offered the means 
of this, and I turned my attention to it. I 
do not wish to be prolix, and I therefore 
omit a description of the painfully careful 
examination of every point in this massive 
piece of furniture. Suffice it that, after at 
least an hour’s search, my endeavours were 
rewarded. In one of the legs of the table 
on the inner side, quite undiscoverable with- 
out a light, I felt a depression just large 
enough to receive the ball of my thumb. I 
pressed hard, and although there was no 
immediate result, I fancied I detected a 
slight yielding, such as might occur when 
pressing upon a firm spring which had been 
disused for many years. I pressed harder, 
with all my strength, and I suddenly heard 
a sharp click. I found that this proceeded 
from the skirting of oak immediately above 
the leg I was manipulating: I had carefully 
examined the skirting all round the table 
without being able to discover any signs of 
a drawer. Now, however, one had started 
forward, and I had no difficulty in pulling it 
open. My heart beat more quickly as I 
drew from it a manuscript book and a few 
loose sheets of foolscap paper. The writing 
was large and plain ; ink of such a quality had 
been used that the lapse of years had had but a 
slight effect upon it. In less than a minute 
I satisfied myself that the handwriting was 
that of Gabriel Carew’s father. 

The book first. I read it attentively 
through. It was a record of the circum- 
stances of the married life of Gabriel Carew’s 
parents, and such of it as bore upon Mrs. 
Fortress’s statement confirmed its truth in 
every particular. Before I came to the end 
of this record I heard Gabriel Carew calling 
to me outside. I hastily concealed the book 
and papers, and went to the door. 

“T would not come upon you unawares,” 
he said, “ but it has occurred to me that to 
leave you even partially in the dark would 
not be ingenuous, and might frustrate the 
end we both have in view. Before I was 
married I wrote what may be regarded as a 
history of my life up to that period. There 
are in it no reservations or concealments of 
any kind whatever. Not alone my outer 
but my inner life is laid bare therein ; it is 
an absolutely faithful and truthful record. 
Since I wrote the last words of this personal 
history I have not glanced at it. I hand it 
now to you with one stipulation. So long as 
I am alive you will not reveal what I have 
written. Should I die before you I leave it 
to your discretion to deal with it as you 
please. Another thing. I ought to more 


frankly explain why I put you in possession 
of secrets which no man, unless under un- 
usual and extraordinary circumstances, would 
impart to another. I have been all my life 
animated by a strong spirit of justice to 
others as well as to myself. By this inclu- 
sion of myself I mean that I should be as 
ready to condemn myself and to mete out to 
myself a penalty I may consciously or un- 
consciously have incurred as I would to any 
ordinary person. I am also animated by a 
sincere and devoted love for my wife and 
child. Were I asked to express the dearest 
wish of my heart I should answer, the wish 
for their happiness. But even this must not 
be purchased at the expense of a possible 
wrong to another human being. There exists 
between your son and my daughter an affec- 
tion which has been allowed to ripen into 
love. Whether we have been wise time will 
prove. You have, equally with myself, the 
welfare of your child at heart. You have 
doubts ; let them be fully resolved. I need 
say no more than that I am convinced that 
these feeble words of mine — which to 
strangers would be inexplicable—will help 
us to understand each other.” 

He left me alone once more, not waiting 
for me to speak, and I felt for him as deep 
a sentiment of pity and admiration as had 
ever been excited within me. He had also 
magnetised me into sharing his belief that 
momentous circumstances were about to 
occur in his life which would affect mine and 
my son’s. It could not be otherwise in the 
light of the love which Reginald bore for 
Mildred. 

I did not resume the perusal of the record 
made by Carew’s father ; I held my curiosity 
in check both as regards that and what was 
written on the two sheets of foolscap paper. 
Commencing to read the personal history 
which Gabriel Carew had composed, I 
became so fascinated by it that I could not 
leave it. Mrs. Carew sent to ask me to join 
them at dinner, but I begged to be excused, 
and wine and food were brought to me in 
the study. I remained there undisturbed, 
engrossed in Gabriel Carew’s narrative, and 
it was late in the night when I reached the 
end. Then with feelings which it is impos- 
sible for me to describe, I turned to the 
record made by Carew’s father, and finished 
it. No opinions were therein expressed ; 
there was no indulgence in theory or specu- 
lation ; it was a simple statement of fact. The 
conclusions arrived at by Carew’s father 
were set down on the sheets of foolscap, 
which next claimed my attention. They ran 
as follows : 
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XX. 


“Tt is my intention, as an act of justice, 
before I die, to make my son Gabriel ac- 
quainted with the mystery of my married life. 
It is due to him and to myself that he 
should not pass his life in ignorance of the 
sad events and circumstances which shadowed 
his home. The journal which I have written, 
and in which he will find a record of facts, 
will put him in possession of the melancholy 
circumstances of his parents’ lives. Without 
additional words from me he would under- 
stand the explanation I have given, but 
something more is necessary from me to 
him. 

“When I married his mother I had no 
knowledge that there was in her blood an 
inherited disease. Had I suspected it I 
should not have married her. It would have 
been a transgression against the laws of God 
and man. To bring into the world human 
beings who are not responsible for their 
actions, and who are driven to crime by the 
promptings of a demonaic force born within 
them and growing stronger with their own 
growth to strong manhood, is to be the 
creator of a race of monsters, It matters 
not how fair and beautiful the outside may 
be ; simply to think of the evil forces sleeping 
within, urging to sin and crime and cruelty, 
is sufficient to make a just man shudder. 
Madness assumes many phases, but not one 
more dreadful than the phase in which it 
presented itself in my wife’s nature. Her 
conscious, waking life was a life of gentle- 
ness and kindness ; her unconscious, sleeping 
life, but for the restraints I placed upon her, 
would have been a life of crime. The fault 
was not hers, but it fell to her lot to bear 
the burden of her curse. I, at least, by 
rendering her existence a misery to herself 
and to those around her, kept her free from 
crime. One she committed before my eyes 
were opened, but its consequences were not 
fatal. To this hour she does not know that 
she attempted the life of a human being, and 


‘it is possible, because of my treatment of 


her, that she thinks of me as a monster of 
cruelty. It is for me to bear this burden, in 
addition to others which have come to me 
unaware. I do not bemoan, but my life 
might have been bright and honoured had I 
not married my wife. The one consolation I 
have is that I have endeavoured to perform 
my duty. My son Gabriel must perform his, 
though if his heart bleed in its performance. 
Should the worst befall, all that I can do is 
to implore his forgiveness for having been the 


cause of his living. There have been times 
when I have debated with myself whether it 
would not be the more merciful course to put 
him out of the world, but I have never had 
the courage to execute the sentence which 
my sense of stern justice dictated. There is, 
however, one chance in life for him, although 
I most solemnly adjure him never to marry, 
never to link his life with that of an inno- 
cent being. If his heart is moved to love he 
must pluck the sentiment out by the roots, 
must fly from it as from a horror which 
blenches the cheek to contemplate. Our race 
must die with him ; not one must live after 
him to perpetuate it. I lay this injunction 
most solemnly upon him ; if he violate it he 
will be an incredible monster—as I should 
have been had I married his mother know- 
ing what taint was in her blood. For his 
guidance I may say that I have consulted 
the most eminent authorities in Europe, and 
this is their verdict. Let him pay careful 
heed to it, for in my judgment it is incon- 
trovertible. 

“ Reference to my journal will show him 
that the first visible manifestation of his 
mother’s disease was exhibited about five 
months before he was born. We were then 
inhabiting a house in Switzerland, and on 
the night her fatal inheritance took active 
shape and form we had been entertaining a 
party of friends—one of whom was a foul 
villain—and my wife had been singing many 
times a Tyrolean air of which she was pas- 
sionately fond. I copy the music of the air 
here, praying to God that my son may not 
be familiar with it.” 

(Here followed a few bars of music, which 
I had no doubt formed the air to which Mrs. 
Fortress had referred in her statement, and 
mention of which will also be found in the 
record of his life made by Gabriel Carew.) 

“ After the almost tragic events of that 
night my wife was continually singing this 
air; I have heard her hum it in her sleep. 
When my son was born she suckled the 
child—an error I deeply deplore. The phy- 
sicians I consulted are of one opinion. If 
my son Gabriel inherits in its worst form his 
mother’s disease, the ghost of this air will 
haunt him from time to time. It may not be 
so clear to. his senses that he could sing it 
aloud, but he would indubitably recognise 
it if he heard it by accident. It is for a test 
that I copy the music; it is for my son to 
apply it. Should the air be entirely unfami- 
liar to him, should it fail to recall any 
sensations through which he has passed, the 
inheritance transmitted to him by his mother 
—if it ever assume practical shape—will 
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exhibit itself in a milder and less ruthless 
form. The physicians aver that at some 
time or other, if Gabriel live long, some such 
manifestation will most surely take place, 
and that if it occur in its worst phase, the 
key-note to the occurrence may be found in 
the affections. 

“This is as much as I can at present find 
strength to set down. I shall take an oppor- 
tunity to confer with my son upon this 
gloomy matter, but I have a reluctance to 
approach the subject personally with him 
during the lifetime of his mother. It will 
need an almost superhuman courage on my 
part to speak of such a matter to my own son, 
but I must nerve my soul to the task. If 
he reproach me, if he curse me, I must 
bear it humbly. Once more I implore his 
forgiveness.” 


XXI. 


The papers lay before me, and I was still 
under the spell of the fatal revelation when 
the clock struck two. The chiming of the 
hour awoke me as it were, and my mind 
became busy with thought of my own 
concerns. Reginald’s doom was pronounced. 
Never must he and Gabriel Carew’s daughter 
be allowed to wed. Death were preferable. 

The house was very still ; for hours I had 
not heard a sound, even the chiming of the 
clock falling dead upon my ears, so engrossed 
had I been in the papers I had perused. But 
now, surely, outside the room I heard a sound 
of soft footsteps—very, very soft—as of 
some one creeping cautiously along. I do 
not know why, when I opened the study 
door, I should do so quietly and stealthily, in 
imitation of the caution displayed by the 
person in the passage; but I did so. The 
moment, if not propitious, was well timed. 
As I opened the door Gabriel Carew reached 
it. He was completely dressed ; his eyes 
were open ; upon his face was an expression 
of watchfulness so earnest, so intent, so 
thorough, that it was clear to me that his 
mental powers were on the alert, and were 
dictating and controlling his movements. In 
his hand he held a dagger. 

His eyes shone upon me, and had he been 
awake he could not have failed to recognise 
me, and would surely have spoken. But he 
made no sign. He paused for scarce an 
instant, and passed on, brushing my sleeve 
as he crossed me. Here before me was the 
fatal proof of the working of his unhappy 
inheritance. 


My first impulse was to follow him, for 
the dagger in his hand boded danger ; and | 
should have done so had it not been for 
another occurrence almost as startling. 

With a loose morning gown thrown over 
her, Mrs. Carew glided to my side, and put 
her hand upon my arm. Her feet were bare, 
there was a distressful look in her eyes, she 
was trembling like an aspen. So pallid was 
her face and her lips were quivering so con- 
vulsively, that I feared she was about to 
faint; but an inward strength sustained 
her. 

“ You saw him?” she said. 

“ Yes,”’ I answered, and then said “ Hush! 
Draw aside.” 

He was returning. The open door of the 
study, and the lights within, had produced 
an impression upon him, and were evidently 
the cause of his return. He entered the 
study, and traversed it, examining every 
corner to convince himself that the person 
upon whom his mind was intent was not in 
the room. Satisfied with the result of his 
search, he left the room slowly and walked 
onward to the stairs which led to the front 
door of the house. 

“T must follow him—I must follow him,” 
murmured Mrs. Carew. 

I restrained her. ‘You are not ina 
fit state,” I said. “Let me do so in your 
place.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it will be best, per- 
haps. You are a man, and have a man’s 
strength. How can I thank yout Go— 
quickly, quickly !”’ 

“A moment,’ I said, my head inclined 
from her ; I was listening to the sounds of 
Carew’s movements ; “ he has not yet reached 
the lower door. There are bolts to draw 
aside, locks to unfasten, a chain to set loose. 
What do you fear?” 

“Tf he and Emilius meet there will be 
murder done!” She spoke rapidly and 
feverishly ; it was no time for evasion or 
disguise. “Since Mr. Carew left you in 
the study,” she said, “he has been greatly 
excited. The gardener brought us news of 


Emilius. He has been seen prowling about- 


the grounds and examining the doors and 
windows of the house to discover a means of 
entering it when we were asleep.” 

“That is not the conduct of an honest 
man,” I said, shaken by the information in 
the opinion I had formed of Emilius. 

To my astonishment she cried, wringing 
her hands, “ He is justified, he«is justified ! 
We have been denied to him, and he has 
come here with a fixed purpose, which he is 
bent upon carrying out.” 
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“ And you wish me to understand that he 
is justified in so doing ¢”’ 

*“ Yes, I have said it, and it is true. Were 
you he, you would do as he is doing. Un- 
happy woman that I am! Do not ask me 
to explain. There is no time now. Hark! 
I hear the bolts of the door being drawn 
aside. _Go down quickly, if you are sincere 
in your wish to serve me. For my sake, for 
Mildred’s, for Reginald’s !” 

She was exhausted ; she had-not strength 
to utter another word. It may be that I 
was not merciful in addressing her after this 
evidence of exhaustion and prostration, but 
I was impelled to speak. 

“1 shall be down in time to prevent what 
you dread. You ask me to serve you for the 
sake of Mildred and Reginald. My son is 
all in all to me; he is my life, my happiness, 
and knowing what I now know I see before 
him nothing but misery. It is this fatherly 
concern for his sake that urges me to extract a 
promise from you that you will explain at a 
more fitting moment the meaning of your 
words. You will do so?” 

She nodded, and I left her and went ian 
the stairs. Carew had opened the door, and 
was peering out. It was a clear night ; there 
was no moon, but the stars were shining. I 
was quite close to Carew, but he took no 
notice of me; he was not corscious of my 
presence. Had he left the house and closed 
the front door behind him, he would have 
been unable to re-enter it unobserved ; the 
door could not be opened from the outside. 
With singular foresight he stooped and 
selected a stone, and fixed it at the bottom 
of the door so that it could not close itself of 
its own volition. Having thus secured an 
entrance, he went out into the open. 

I followed him at a distance of a few yards, 
neither adopting special precautions to keep 
concealed, nor taking steps to obtrude myself 
on his notice. Had it not been that I was 
wound up to a pitch of intense excitement I 
might have risked a rude awakening of him, 
but I was impressed by a conviction that 
there was still something for me to learn 
which, were he awake, might be hidden from 
me. Therefore, I contented myself with 
watching his movements. It was a wonder 
to me that he made no mistakes in the paths 
he traversed, that he did not stumble or 
falter. He walked with absolute confidence 
and precision, avoiding low-hanging branches 
of trees which would have struck him in the 
face had he been unaware of their immediate 
vicinity. Nothing of the kind occurred ; 
there was not the slightest obstruction that 
he did not intelligently avoid ; he did not once 
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have occasion to retrace his steps. And 
yet he was asleep to all intents and purposes 
but one—that upon which his mind was 
fixed. When I saw him two or three times 
pause, with a slight upraising of the dagger, 
which he clutched firmly in his hand, I knew 
what that purpose was—I knew that, had he 
seen Emilius, he would have leapt upon him 
and stabbed him to the heart, and that then, 
unconscious of the crime, he would have 
returned to his bed with an easy conscience. 
Strange indeed was the double life of this 
man — the life of sweetness, kindness, 
justice in his waking moments, of relentless, 
cruel purpose while he slept. In alliance 
with the proceedings of which I was at that 
time a witness, came to my mind the pro- 
nouncement of the skilled authorities whom 
Carew’s father had consulted—that should 
the fatal inheritance transmitted to him take 
its worst form, the key-note might be found 
in the affections. It was demonstrated now. 
Emilius, his enemy, had found his way to 
his home; the.safety and happiness of his 
wife and child were threatened; and _ he, 
prompted by his love for them, was on the 
watch to guard them, animated by a stern 
resolve to remove, by an unconscious crime, 
his enemy from his path. I thought of the 
tragic occurrences which had taken place in 
Nerac while he was courting the pure, the 
innocent maiden Lauretta, and I was weighed 
down by the reflection that justice had erred, 
and that the innocent had suffered for the 
guilty. It was a terrible thought, and it 
was strange that it did not inspire me with 
a horror of the man whose footsteps I 
was following. I felt for him nothing but 
compassion. 

For quite an hour did Carew remain in the 
grounds searching for his foe without success. 
To all outward appearance only Carew and I 
were present. He saw no stranger, nor did 
I. On three occasions, however, he paused 
close to a copse where the undergrowth, more 
than man high, was thick. On each ocea- 
sion he stood in a listening attitude, passing 
his left hand over his brow as though he 
were doubtful and perplexed, and on each 
occasion he moved away with lingering steps, 
not entirely convinced that he was. not 
leaving danger behind him. The bright blade 
of his dagger shone in the light as he stood 
on the watch; there was something of the 
tiger in his bearing. Short would have been 
the shrift of his enemy had he made his 
presence known on any one of these occa- 
sions. A fierce, sure leap, a thrust, another 
and another if needed, and all would have 
been over. 
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At length the search was ended, at length 
Carew was satisfied of the safety of his 
beloved ones. He returned slowly to the 
house. 

Had I been aware of his intention I should 
have slipped in before him, but I was not 
conscious of it until he stood by. the door, 
and I a dozen yards in his rear. It was 
too late then for me to attempt to precede 
him. He stooped and removed the stone 
which he had fixed in the door to keep it 
free, stood upon the threshold for the briefest 
space, confronting me, and, with a sigh of 
relief, passed in and closed the door behind 
him. I heard the key slowly and softly 
turned, heard the bolts as slowly and softly 
pushed into their sockets, heard the chain 
put up. Then, silence. 

What was I to dot There was, within 
my knowledge, no other way into the house. 
To knock and arouse those within would 
have brought exposure upon me. There was 
nothing for me to do but to wait for day- 
light. Disconsolately I walked about the 
grounds, disturbed by the thought that I had 
left the study open, and the papers I had 
read loose upon the writing-table. I found 
myself by the copse at which Carew had 
three times paused in doubt, and was 
startled by the sudden emergence of a man 
from the undergrowth. By an inspiration I 
leapt at the truth. 

** You are Emilius,” I said. 

“Tam Emilius,” was his reply. 


XXIT. 


Despite his rags and haggard appearance, 
his manner was defiant. He had been twenty 
years in prison, but he had not lost his sense 
of self-respect ; degraded association had not 
stamped out his manliness. He bore about 
him the signs of great suffering—of un- 
merited suffering, as I knew while gazing 
upon him for the first time, but it had not 
turned him into a savage, as has been the 
case with other men who have been wrongly 
judged. Through the rough crust of habits 
foreign to his nature which a long term of 
imprisonment had laid upon him, I discerned 
an underlying dignity and nobility which 
bespoke him gentleman. I discerned also in 
him the evidence of a tenacious purpose from 
which death alone could turn him. That 
purpose had brought him to Rosemullion, 
and, connected as I was with Gabriel Carew 
and his family, it was necessary that I should 
learn its nature. 


* Do you accost me,” asked Emilius, “as 
friend or enemy ?” 

“ As friend,” I replied. “I ask you to 
believe me upon my honour, from gentleman 
to gentleman.” 

His face flushed, and he looked searchingly 
at me to ascertain if I was mocking him. ~ 

“When I saw you,” said Emilius, “ stand- 
ing apart from that fiend in human form, and 
saw him watching here by the copse in which 
I lay concealed, I supposed you were both in 
league against me.” 

“T at least am guiltless of enmity towards 
you,’ I said. “It is truly my wish to serve 
you if you will show me the way and I deem 
it right.” 

“What I have suffered,” he said witha 
pitiful smile, “ has not embittered me against 
all the world. It would not ill become me to 
disbelieve the protestations of a stranger, but 
I prefer the weaker course. I have only two 
things to fear—irredeemable poverty, from 
which I could not extricate myself—(I am 
not far from that pass at the present, but I 
have still sufficient for two months’ dry 
bread)—and death before I achieve my 
purpose. May God so deal with you as you 
deal honestly by me. I have not lost all 
comprehension of human signs, and there is 
that in you which denotes a wish to know 
me and perhaps to win my confidence. Sorely 
do I need a friend, a helping hand ; and like 
a drowning man I clutch at the first that 
offers itself. Yet bitter as is my need, I ask 
you to turn from me at once if your intentions 
are not honest.” 

“T will stay and prove myself,” I said. 

““Why have you remained out in the open,” 
asked Emilius, “ while that monster, who for 
a brief space has put aside his murderous 
intent, has re-entered his house ¢”’ 

“It was an accident, and may be provi- 
dential. At first I deplored it, but now am 
thankful for it. I am thankful, too, that 
you made no movement while Mr. Carew 
was standing on this spot.” 

“TIT am no coward,’ said Emilius with 
pride, ‘“‘and yet [ was afraid. As I have 
told you, I do not want to die—just yet. He 
was armed ; I am without a weapon. But had 
it been otherwise I should not have risked a 
conflict with him ; my life is for a little while 
too precious to me. My liberty, also, which 
he, a gentleman, against me, a vagrant, 
might with little difficulty swear away. He 
has done worse than that without scruple. 
Therefore, it behoved me to be wary. Were 
my errand here an errand of revenge I should 
have a score, a terrible score, to settle with 
him ; but there is something of even greater 
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weight to be accomplished. I have said that 
I will trust you; in prison my word was 
rélied on, and it may be relied on here. It 
is not in doubt of you I ask why the fiend 
who inhabits that house and you came out in 
concert at such an hour?” 

“We did not come out in concert,” I 
replied. “Mr. Carew did not see me; he 
was not aware of my presence.” 

Emilius gazed upon me in wonder. “Iam 
to believe this?” 

“Tt is the truth, I swear. I have no 
object in deceiving you. Yet it would be 
strange if you did not doubt and wonder. 
For the present let the matter bide; you 
have much to learn which may temper your 
judgment.” 

“A foul wrong can never be righted,” 
responded Emilius. “The dead cannot be 
brought to life. If you expect my judgment 
of that fiend ever to be softened, you expect 
a miracle. What is the nature of your con- 
nection with him? Pardon me for asking 
questions ; I will answer yours freely.” 

“ An angel lives in that house,’ I said, 
“and I am bound to her by ties of affection 
and devotion, inspired by her sweet nature 
and spotless purity.” 

“Lauretta!’’ he murmured. “She loved 
me once as a sister might love a brother, and 
I loved her in like manner. She was the 
incarnation of innocence and goodness.” 

“ And is so still. She whom you once 
loved as a sister claims now your pity. Find 
room in your heart for something better 
than revenge.” 

“You misjudge me,” he said softly ; “it 
is love, not revenge, that brought me here. 
But you have not completed your explana- 
tion.” 

“T have an only child,” I said; “a son, 
grown to man’s estate. Love grew between 
him and Mrs. Carew’s daughter ———” 

“Stop!” he cried, in a suffocated voice. 
‘‘T cannot, cannot bear it!” 

He leant against a tree for support ; his 
form was convulsed with heavy sobs. His 
profound grief astonished me; I could find 
no clue for it. I turned aside until he was 
master of himself again, and then he resumed 
the conversation. 

“You seem to know the story of my life.” 

“T am acquainted with it.” 

“You know that I was tried for the 
murder of my brother ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“There are moments in life when to lie 
will damn a man’s soul and condemn it to 
eternal perdition! This in my life is such a 
moment. I call Heaven to witness my inno- 
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cence! Now and hereafter may I be cursed, 
now and for ever may love for which I yearn 
be torn from me, may I never meet my wife 
in heaven, if J do not stand before you an 
innocent man ! I was condemned for another’s 
crime. The murderer lives there.” He 
pointed to the house, and continued: “ My 
brother was not the only one who died by 
his hand. In the happy village of Nerac, 
whither a relentless fate directed that 
monster’s steps, another man was murdered 
before my beloved Eric fell, This man’s 
comrade suffered the penalty— while he, the 
murderer, looked on and smiled. I do not 
question the goodness and mercy of God ; for 
some unknown reason these atrocities have 
been allowed, and no thunderbolt has fallen 
to smite the guilty. Had I been other than 
I am I should have turned blasphemer, and 
raised my impious voice against my Creator. 
As it is, I have suffered and borne my suffer- 
ings, not like a beast, but like a man. You 
hint at some mystery in connection with 
that monster which I cannot fathom. Time 
is too precious for me to waste it by groping 
in the dark. I will wait patiently for en- 
lightenment. Heaven knows I, of all men 
living, should lend a ready ear to howsoever 
strange a tale, for I am associated, through 
my father and his brother, with a mystery 
which the majority of men would reject as 
incredible. This extends even to my state- 
ment that I have sure . evidence of that 
monster’s guilt, although I did not see the 
deed perpetrated. You may enter into my 
feelings when I tell you that the first few 
weeks of my imprisonment were weeks of 
the most awful torture to me. I wept, I 
could not sleep, my heart was torn with 
unspeakable anguish. Night after night in 
my. lonely cell I passed the hours praying to 
my murdered brother, and calling upon him 
to give me a sign. My prayer was answered 
on the anniversary of our birthday. Eric 
and I, as I assume you know, were twins, as 
were my father Silvain and his brother 
Kristel. Between them existed a mysterious 
bond of sympathy. So was it, in a lesser 
degree, between Eric and me. On that 
birthday anniversary, spent in prison, peace 
for the first time fell upon my soul, and I 
slept. In my dreams my brother appeared 
to me; he did not speak to me; but I saw 
the enactment of his murder. I had left 
him in the forest to join my wife. He was 
alone. He paced to and fro in deep anguish. 
Tears streamed from his eyes ; his heart was 
wracked with woe. In this state he con- 
tinued for a space of time which I judged to 
be not less than an hour. Then gradually 
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he became more composed, and he knelt and 
prayed, with his face buried in his hands. 
Stealing towards him stealthily, holding a 
knife, as to-night he held a dagger, I beheld 
the monster, Gabriel Carew. I saw him 
plainly ; the moon shone upon his face, and 
though he walked like a man in sleep, his 
fell intent was visible in his eyes. I tried to 
scream to warn my brother, but my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth. I could not 
utter a sound. Nearer and nearer crept the 
monster — nearer and nearer, noiselessly, 
noiselessly! Not a leaf cracked beneath his 
feet; all nature seemed to be suddenly 
stricken dumb in horror of the deed about 
to be done. To my agonised senses seconds 
were minutes, minutes hours, until the 
monster stood above the kneeling form of 
my beloved Eric. He raised the knife—the 
blade was touched with light ; for a moment 
he paused to make his aim surer, the stroke 
more certain. With cruel, devilish force the 
knife descended, and was plunged through 
my Eric’s back, straight into his heart. He 
uttered no cry, but straightway, as_ the 
knife was plucked from him, fell forward on 
his face. My brother was dead! Slowly, 
stealthily, warily, the murderer _ stole 
through the woods, casting no look behind. 
A darkness rushed upon me, and my dream 
was at anend. When I awoke I knew that 
I had witnessed a faithful presentment of 
the scene, and it would need something more 
powerful than human arguments to convince 
me that I was the victim of a delusion. The 
natural sentiment which from that night 
forth might be supposed to animate me was 
that I might live to revenge myself upon the 
murderer. It was not so with me. [ lived, 
and live, for another purpose, with another 
end in view. Not for me to shed blood, and 
to stain my soul with sin and crime. I leave 
my cause to heaven. Having heard thus 
much, will you aid me, will you serve me, as 
you have promised ?”’ 

“T will do my best, if my judgment 
approves.” 

“The end is just, and I cannot endure 
long delay. I must see Mrs. Carew— 
must! There is a matter between us which 
must be cleared up before another day 
and night have passed.- Tell her that 
my errand is not one of revenge. Not a 
word of reproach shall she hear from my 
lips. Iam here to claim what is mine—my 
inalienable right! She will understand if 





you represent it to her in my words. Tell 
her she has nothing to fear from me, and 
that the faith I have in her will not allow 
me to believe that she will conspire to rob 
my life of the one joy it contains for me. 
Will you do this?” 

“T will do what you desire, in the way 
you desire.” : 

“Tthank you,” he said, and the courteous, 
grateful motion of his head bespoke the 
gentleman. 

“How shall I find you,” I asked, “if I 
wish to see you to-morrow ¢”’ 

“Leave that to me,” was his reply. “I 
shall be on the watch—and on my guard. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” I said, and I offered him my 
hand. He touched it with his, and saying 
again, “I thank you,” left me to myself. _ 

I remained in the grounds until the ser- 
vants—who were early risers—unfastened 
the front door. Then I entered the house, 
and made my way to the study. AsI reached 
the door Mrs. Carew came out of her room to 
meet me. She placed her finger to her lips, 
and whispered, 

“ My husband is there.” 

* Your husband !”’ I exclaimed in conster- 
nation, forgetting Emilius, forgetting every- 
thing except the papers I had found in the 
secret drawer, and which I had left loose 
upon the writing-table. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carew. ‘ When he came 
in alone he had to pass the study on his way 
toour room. The door was open, and he went 
in. I did not dare to disturb him. All is so 
still within that I think he is asleep. Tell 
me, dear friend—has anything happened 
outside ?”’ 

“Nothing of the nature you dread,” I 
replied. 

“Thank you,” she murmured. 

I opened the study door and entered, and 
sitting at the writing-table, with his hand 
upon the revelation made by his father, was 
Gabriel Carew, in a profound slumber. 

“ He has slept thus frequently,” whispered 
Mrs. Carew, who had followed me into the 
room, “until late in the day.” 

“Leave us together,” I said. 

She obeyed me, and I stood by Carew’s 
side and gazed at him and the papers. There 
was deep suffering on his face, strangely 
contrasted with an expression of resolution 
and content. What this portended I had 
yet to learn. 


(To be continued.) 
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